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The Status of 


American-Owned Plantations 
By M. E. Lerner 


HE rapid growth of American-owned rubber Indies in 1908, while U. S. Rubber actually gol under 

plantations devoted to Hevea rubber may be re- way in 1910.) Other American rubber manufacturers 

alized from these simple statistics: in 1920 with plantation holdings include the Goodyear Tire 
\merican rubber manufacturers owned approximately and Rubber Co., Intercontinental Rubber Co., Fire 
150,000 acres in the Far East, principally in Sumatra, stone Tire and Rubber Co., and the Ford Motor Com 
of which 46,000 acres were under production ; in 1935 pany 


holdings had increased to more than 300,000 acres in 


, errr Originally consisting of two separate estates, the 
the same territory, of which the producing area totaled : 


: Manhattan properties have been merged into one and 
approximately 120,000 acres. If we were to include aie =e 





in these comparisons the extensive Ford holdings in 
Brazil, which occupy 2,500,000 acres, and the Fire 
stone plantations in Liberia, the 1935 figures would 
tower high above those for 1920. This article is in 
tended as a brief resume of the position of American 
rubber manufacturers with regard to company-owned 
rubber plantations, but is not intended to be all-inclus 
ive, since there are several small companies, American 
owned or American-controlled, also engaged in rubber 
cultivation 


First American entrants into the field of company 
owned and operated rubber plantations were the U. S. 
Rubber Company and the Manhattan Rubber Manu 
facturing Company, now the Manhattan Rubber Man 
ufacturing Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine 
Both companies launched plantation activities at about 
the same time, although Manhattan started to open up 














a fe ae ae } . ° . : Hevea trees bordering the roadway on the Manhattan Plantation 
a Tew acres in the jungles of the Netherlands Fast in the Far East, approximately 78 miles southwest of Batavia. 











A group of mature trees on one of the eleven plantations operated 
by U. S. Rubber in Malaya and on the east coast of Sumatra 


are under the management of Messrs. Tiedeman and 
Van Kerchem. The acreage is situated 78 miles south 
West of Batavia the plantations being 3 miles apart 
The entire output permitted under the restriction 
scheme is absorbed by Raybestos-Manhattan under 
contract, at a price corresponding to the current mat 
ket price of crude rubber in New York as of the 
arrival dates [he plantations, owned by the Manhat 
tan Securities Company, furnish only about 10% of 
RKaybestos- Manhattan's annual requirements 

In 1927 the \Mianhattan rubbet estates comprised 
1803 acres, of which 1,155 acres were in bearing, the 
balance being under development or being held in re 
serve. By 1934 acreage in bearing had increased to 


1,426 acres and holdings to 2,131 acres, but with the 
advent of restri 
1,33. 


1934 amounted to 154,899, as compared with 156,050 


ion the producing area fell back to 


I l 
3 acres in 1935. Total trees standing at the end of 


it the end of the previous year The average number 
of trees per acre is 62 in the older sections ( where the 
trees are larger) and 187 trees in the more recent cul 
tivated sections \verage yield per acre has been 


stepped up from 321 pounds in 1927 to 516 pounds 


in 1935, the vield depending upon weather conditions 


to a great extent. In 1934 the average was 588 pounds 
pet aAcT« 


Ihe percentage rsi quality rubber produced on 
} ] 


the Manhattan estates is believed to be higher than 





Interior view of one of the earlier types of sheeting factories 
on the Goodyear Dolok Merangir Plantation in Sumatra. 
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that attained by native and European-owned plant- 
ations. In 1934 the Manhattan plantation produced 
839,428 pounds of rubber of which 92.6% was first 
quality. 1% lump rubber, 2.5% scrap, 1.3% bark and 
2.6% earth rubber. Average net price realized on rub 
ber shipped during 1934 was approximately 17 cents 


per pound, 

There are 62 double coolie houses, having 1 total of 
248 rooms, accommodating approximately 350 natives 
(including children), and five mandoor, or toreman, 
houses on the Manhattan estate. Factory layout and 
equipment consist, briefly, of the usual buildings, 
drying shed, factory and coagulating shed, the drying 
shed being a large corrugated iron and steel building 
on a concrete foundation, with an 18-inch opening, 
covered with wire, running the entire length of both 
sides of the building about 7 feet from the ground. 
rhis opening, a similar one on the roof, and the doors 
provide the only vents for the building 

[he general appearance of the cultivated areas of 
the Manhattan estate, according to the company, is 
satisfactory, considering their age, with the younger 
gardens, including the bud grafted areas, developing 
well. Protection and improvement of the soil is being 
advanced by means of leguminous ground covers, one 
of the recent cultivation developments. Each succeed 
ing year sees the pest and disease problem brought un 
der more stringent control. Colonel A. F. Townsend, 
general manager of the Manhattan Rubber Manufac 
turing Division, and chairman of the board, Ray! 
Manhattan, Inc., is the American member of the Ad 


visory Panel of the International Rubber Regulations 


ESTOS 


Committee 


Growth of U. S. Rubber’s Plantations 


U.S. Rubber Plantations, Inc., operated as an auto 
nomous company by the parent concern, recently cele 
brated its 25th anniversary. From the planting of 1,753 
acres in Sumatra in 1910, this development, largest 
among American-owned plantation interests, has ex- 
panded to the point where it now comprises 11 plant 
ations, 6 on the Malay Peninsula and 5 on the east 
coast of Sumatra. Total acreage in 1935 amounted to 
131,579 acres, of which 99,000 were planted and 75,180 
in tapping. Under restriction in 1935, a total of 42,054, 
000 pounds were produced, as compared with 50,986, 
OOO pounds in the previous year. Production ‘per acre 
in tap in 1935 amounted to 559 as compared with 643 
in 1934 


The growth of the U. S. Rubber plantations is best 





Interior view of the modern sheeting factory recently erected 
by Goodyear on its Wingfoot Plantation, purchased in 1927. 
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told in crude rubber output in pounds per year at five- 

vear intervals, as follows: 1915—1,043,516; 1920 
13,112,918; 1925—19,670,033 ; 1930—36,619,876 ; 1935 
42,054,000. These American-owned plantations an 
nually produce approximately three times as much as 
the combined output of all other American rubber 
companies. U. S. Rubber has pioneered in two re 
| 


spects, 1e., sprayed rubber and latex exports as the 


result of extensive research conducted on plantation 


grounds, one laboratory having been equipped as far 


back as 1914. Approximately 450,000 gallons of latex 
are imported monthly from its own plantations 


Goodyear Expanding Its Holdings 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company launched its 
plantation activities in 1916 with the purchase of the 
Dolok Merangir estate in Sumatra, acquiring Wing- 
foot in 1927 and Lepan in 1931. All three of these 
plantations run parallel to the coast line, about 30 miles 
in, and are approximately 160 miles apart from each 
other. Lepan is still undeveloped jungle and may not 
be placed under cultivation for years. In acreage the 
Goodyear territories comprise 16,725 acres on Dolok 
Merangir, 40,028 acres for Wingfoot and 33,000 acres 
at Lepan. 

In 1928 Goodyear had 16,635 acres under cultivation, 
of which 14,705 acres were in tapping. By the end of 
1935 this had increased to 54,232 acres under cultiva- 
tion of which 15,487 acres were in tapping. The large 
increase in planted area was due to the development 
of Wingfoot Plantation, purchased in 1927. In the 
next year or two the tapping acreage will show a pro- 
portionate increase, since the trees planted in 1929 and 
1930 are nearing maturity. At present, there are 12,103 
acres in bearing on Dolok Merangir out of a planted 
area of 15,732 acres, the former figure being affected 
by restriction and the replanting of 600 acres with bud- 
ded stock, while 38,500 acres, out of a total of 40,028 
acres, are under cultivation at Wingfoot, of which 3, 
384 acres are in bearing. 

Wingfoot Plantation is being ‘“‘scientifically” de 
veloped. All of the latest improvements in rubber cul- 
tivation, including bud grafting, nursery tactics, and 
the like, have been adopted. Special attention was 
given to living quarters. For instance, whereas most 
rubber plantations have native villages comprised of 
several long buildings called Pondoks (with as many 
as 40 rooms in a building), Goodyear experimented 
with detached cottages where the native could raise 





Natives employed in bud grafting on Goodyear’s Win-foot 
Plantation in Sumatra, while a white executive supervises. 
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Reed covers are used over seeded beds on the U. S. Rubber estates 
for protection against the sun and unpredictable weather conditions. 


a small garden of his own and maintain a feeling of 
ownership and permanency. So successful was this 
experiment that similar structures are being erected at 
Dolok Merangir. 

Goodyear has also extended its rubber plantation 
interests to the Philippines and to Central America 
Both of these countries have laws restricting foreign 
ownership or control to no more than 2,500 acres, and 
therefore the purchase and development of plantations 
in these territories is believed to be “a foot in the 
door” preparatory to the time the restricted area legis 
lation is lightened or removed. While Goodyear’s Phil 
ippine interests go back several years, it was only late 
in 1935 that the company secured concessions of 1,000 
acres in Costa Rica and 2,500 acres in Colon, Panama. 
It is understood that some 1,000 acres will be placed 
under cultivation in Panama while only a few acres, 
sufficient for experimental work, will be devel 
oped in Costa Rica. Since it takes approximately 7 
years for a rubber tree to mature, the practicability 
of either Costa Rica or Panama as rubber cultivation 
centers will remain a question until 1942, 


Continental Plantations Developing 


George H. Carnahan, president of the Intercontin 
ental Rubber Company, personally selected the estates 
which comprise the Continental Plantation in Sumatra. 
The land concessions owned by this company were ac 





Fertilizing seedlings is one of the important steps leading to 
maturity of full-grown trees on the Goodyear plantations. 
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Left: Close-up of rubber tree 
on Fordlandia, the first Ford - 
plantation in Brazil, showing i 
the healthy condition which 
marks most of these trees 


one of the several 





quired from the Sultan of Asahan in 1917 and at pres 
ent total 11,985 acre »f which 4,714 acres are planted 
o Hevea rubber, with selected seeds being employed 
up to 1922 ind lone budded seeds thereafter The 
estates which make up the plantation are contiguous 
and are located on the east coast of Sumatra, about 
22 miles distant by truck road from the port of Telok 


Niboenyg on the Straits of Malacca. The lands are roll 
| 


ing and said to he vell drained, with an averaye el 


vation oT 150 reel above SCad level 

(in the 4,714 planted acres (which compares with 
+447 in 1928) there are 445,400 living trees, or 94 
per planted acre, the more recent planted areas not 
having reached full bearing stage. Although Intercon 
tinental executives estimate that current output could 
vr annum, the restriction 


reach 2,500,000 pounds | 
scheme limits produ tion to 2.260.558 pounds for the 
vear of 1936 \ modern tactory on the plantation 1s 


provided with special coagulating vats giving a con 
tinuous ribbon of coagulum 220 feet in length which 
is finished on a battery of six continuous washing and 
sheeting rolls 

lhis plantation is said to have a relatively high pro 
ductive capacity due, for the most part, to the fact that 
he tertile red soils comprising the major portion of 
the estates were pr vided with terraces and catch pits 
trom the clearing stage, all of the top soil having been 

ee: 


preserved by means of this treatment. The system, 


first employed on a large scale by John C. Treadwell, 
then vice-president in charge of Continental’s planta 
tion interests, has since been generally adopted. For 
the past 12 vears th general management of Contin 
ental’s plantation in Sumatra has been in the hands of 
William Hansen, an experienced planter and a sub 


ct of Holland 


Ford Rubber Trees Near Maturity 


\Mluch has been written concerning the extensive 
holdings of the Ford M Company in Brazil, which 
concession was orginally secured in 1927. It mav be 
news to many, however that lapping ot the oldest 


plantings is scheduled to begin early in 1937. The 
Ford plantations are situated on the lapajos River, a 
tributary of the Amazon, are 700 miles from the sea 
and comprise approximately 2,500,000 acres. At Ford 
landia, the original development, located about 110 


+} 


miles from the Amazon, the first planting was done 


Right: View of a section of 

nurseries 

at Fordlandia where seeds are 
carefully nurtured 





1929-30, there now being a total « 
acres in this location, with the 1933-35 area currently 
being budded 

Present planting operations are concentrated at Bel 
terra, obtained in 1934 from the State of Para in ex 
change for 600,000 acres of land in Fordlandia. Plant 
ing in this area, which is about 30 miles from the Am 
azon, with the altitude averaging about 300 feet a 
bove the river level, started in the spring of 1935 and 
6,000 acres will be planted by the end of the next plant 
ing season, April, 1937. The Belterra plantation is laid 
out in squares and 25-foot roads run straight through 
at mile-and-a-half intervals. Division of the land into 
a checker-board arrangement facilitates management 
and crop handling. No effort is being made to extend 


~ 


lantings rapidly, a go-as-you-work policy having been 
| g pidt) g g 
Brasil, 


adopted by the Companhia Ford Industrial do 
the operating company, because of the unknown prob 
lems encountered in the development of rubber in the 


territory 
Budding Catching Up with Planting 


Principal clones from Malaya, Sumatra and Java 
were introduced in the spring of 1934, the multiplica 
tion of them reaching unexpected heights, according 
to Ford officials. Budding up of the later field plant 
ings is reported to be proceeding rapidly. It is esti 
mated that by the end of the 1937-38 planting season, 
budding will have caught up with the planting. A re 
search program instituted shortly after cultivation 
started at Fordlandia is aimed at developing local fam 
ilies of rubber not alone for high vield, but also for 
resistance to fungi and insects. Seeds for original 
planting stock were drawn from various parts of the 
Amazon Valley, chiefly from the region of Belem 
where they mature earlier than in other sections of 
the Amazon 

Small plots of subsidiary crop plants have been ex 
perimentally established on the Ford estates, where, 
incidentally, planting costs are reduced to a minimum, 
lining and planting being accomplished with very little 
heaping and burning after the first clearance burn and 
where cover crops are not necessary from the stand 
point of soil wash (although they have been found 
somewhat desirable from the standpoint of soil mots 
ture preservation). These subsidiary crop plants in 
clude kapok, eastern gutta-percha, balata, sisal, abaca 
(or manila hemp), chicle, tung, bala, teak, soy beans 
and various other plants producing products of com 
mercial interest. In the next 10 years, it is expected 
that the Ford plantations will play an important role 
in world production of crude rubber 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company seems rather re 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Industrial Installations 
of Rubber Linings 


A Summation of the Advantages of Rubber Linings With Sev- 
eral Cases Introduced to Stress Advantages in Installations 


By O. 8S. True 


Sales Manager, Chemical Industry and Tank Lining Division 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 


Y PURPOSE in this article is to briefly am 
plify Dr. Harkins’ remarks (7) and to dis 
cuss a few of the types of industrial instal- 
lations of rubber linings. While in many instances 
rubber has been used to supplant other materials, in 
all cases rubber offers very definite advantages and in 
many is now the standard material for the service in 
dicated. The benefits of rubber linings are numerous 
and may be complex—but also may be summarized as 





follows: 

1.—Adaptabilitvy—Structural strength and design 
factors provided by a standard material of well-known 
characteristics, easily obtainable at reasonable price. 
This material is steel. Hence, from the standpoint of 
design, rubber-lined equipment is adaptable to all 
tvpes of services including pressure and vacuum 

2.—Permanence— Maximum resistance to corrosion 
(within the limits described by Dr. Harkins) and to 
ibrasion over long periods with minimum mainten 
ance expense. 

| Uniformity of Product Protection of product 
against contamination, including elimination of side 
reactions catalyzed by metallic surfaces. 

4.—Efficiency of Operation—Elimination of elec 
trical, liquor or vapor losses, or dilution due to infil 
tration of air. 

These advantages apply in varying degree to all the 
widely diversified uses for which rubber linings can 
be recommended 

Rubber is not rubber—from an industrial point of 
view. By this | mean to emphasize the preponderant 
importance of the selection of the compounding in 
vredients, and of the accelerators and antioxidants, for 
the specific requirements. An excellent compound for 


»b 
B 


one purpose might be worthless for another—vet both 
could properly be termed “rubber.” 

Further let me emphasize the danger of attempting 
to draw conclusions as to the suitability of rubber for 


a specific condition from experiences with rubber for 
4 | 





a different set of conditions, or trom a casual test with 
a rubber not specifically recommended for the set 
vice lf one 1s consicde ring the LIS¢ of rubbe1 ror a Se@1 
Vi¢ \ h ( h le has nN TECVIOUS CNT ClT1CE 
Ss ] ~ lis ss ~ rT ric S wild so ( i¢ 
}? i { i ( s | im 
] 
i ( 1 is Cs 

p Bal 

Ii s l ( tt 

encountere« obtaining d ind specifi 

T re rating cond ns 
} ‘ } ; ' ‘ - \ r P 
Hart Conr 

> wa a — ee a ea FIG. 1 ‘top)—Rubber-lined tank for pickling wire 
k eT rr t T ‘ re = sddenes ‘ _ ote 
“H ms a ie ae veree 88 acer at the same mee FIG. 2 ‘center)—Rubber-lined covers on an exhaust system. 
: ces al te meats Gt the telioeing cow FIG. 3 (bottom)—tThree sections of a rubber-lined flue 
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FIG. 4—Rubber-lined classifier which FIG. 5—These rubber-lined tanks, intended for phosphoric 


makes uniform flow possible 


rubber lined equipmenl . supposed to meet There 


seems to be a reluctance to impart detailed informa 


tion, some of which may be vital, perhaps from a fear 


" 


that certain secrets may thus escape to competitors. 
The same difficulty obtains with regard to the securing 
of information as to results obtained from equipment 
after installation. We have furnished considerable 
equipment that we have never been allowed to see 
after installation, the only information given to us be 
ing that it is “all right.”’ Close cooperation would mul 
tiply results, and I am sure confidential matters would 
be respected is such 


(ne of the first uses of rubber lining was for tank 


acid storage, replaced wooden tanks. 


FIG. 6—A rubber-lined ball mill han- 
dling hot corrosive materials. 


six wooden stave tanks placed crosswise on a wooden 
flat car These tanks soaked acid, leaked. were short 
lived and were a constant source of maintenance ex 
pense while they did last. 


The cost of acid distribution in wooden cars is three 


to four times per ton the cost in rubber-lined cars 
this figure being given me by a large user of tank 
car equipment. 

Following closely on acid distribution in rubber 
lined cars was the installation of rubber-lined storage 
tanks and distribution systems by the users of the acid. 
In addition to the convenience and safety factors, 
these installations effected savings of the order of $250 


ah 


per month in a plant handling 25,000 pounds of acid 


— 


cars for the distribution of muriatic acid. Thev re 


placed the old style car usually composed of five or per month. 








A} f a paper d red by Dr. H. H. Harkins, Development Department 
©. Rubber Products, Inc., at a meeting of the Hartford Branch of the Amer- 


‘troplaters Society, held in Hartford, Conn., on November 9th, 1936 


| k you asked me to name some of the important either of these operations, high concentration of che 
problems in industry today I should put at the micals or relatively high temperature—or both—are 
top of the list the task of preserving our structural likely to prevail and this is where rubber finds its us¢ 


asa protective covering. 
Rubber has been used successfully as a lining for 


equipment and machinery from corrosion. Each year 


we spend millions of dollars in replacing corroded 


metals. How enormous the cost is we can readily ap both wood and steel tanks. Several large manufactur 
preciate from the fact that the world’s annual produc ing concerns are using rubber-lined tank cars exten 
tion of iron approaches 100,000,000 tons. Two per sively—for instance, in the transportation of phos 
cent of this, or 2,000,000 tons, has to be replaced each phoric acid. Large quantities of water-clear phosphori 
vear as a result of corrosion acid are manufactured and shipped in rubber-lined 

It is unfortunate that the most important structural tank cars. The lining will give perfect satisfaction fot 
material—iron or steel—is the most susceptible to cor many years. It has also been found that various cor 
rosion. Since iron has high tensile strength, high fa rosive chemicals may be handled in equipment lined 


throughout with rubber. Storage tanks, tank cars, hose, 
pumps, valves—to name a few examples. Considerable 
the chemist and engineer difficulty was encountered in the early days with hy 
whereby this material can be protected against corro drochloric acid. Many will remember those old glass 
sion carboys protected by wooden frames. They were dan 
gerous and inconvenient. Today we find that rubber 
resists the action of hydrochloric acid indefinitely. 

[ am listing here the classes of chemicals which may 
be handled satisfactorily with rubber. This will illus- 


tigue value and strength with which no other metal can 
compete, and since it 1s relatively cheap, if behooves 
to devise wavs and means 


Not only must stable equipment be available for the 
manufacture of these chemicals, stable equipment must 
also be available in order to transport these corrosive 
chemicals from one part of the country to another. In 
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FIG. 7—Rubber-lined chute installed in one of the larger 
chemical companies, used to handle abrasive materials. 


\nother item which has attained wide spread dis 
tribution is rubber-lined pipe. This commodity has all 
the advantages of standard steel pipe and its ease of 


installation, as compared to ceramic, lead and other 


special materials. We have recently installed 1200 ft. 


of 12-inch rubber-lined steel pipe for handling copper 


electrolvte. This line replaces lead. In this case the 
pumping operation is handled by Mexican _ labor. 
Should they make the mistake of pumping against a 
‘losed valve the lead pipe ruptures, accidental intro 
duction of a vacuum condition collapses the line, 
and, when pumping against a 50-foot head, handling 
3 per cent copper solution, the loss is approximately 
200 gallons per second ( containing 2.5 cents of cop 
gallon), or a loss of $5.00 per second,—not 
to mention the accompanying upset and confusion. 
hese difficulties and this loss will now be avoided. 

The accompanying photographs serve to emphasize 


per per 
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FIG. 8—Rubber-lined coal distributor which delivers high 
sulfur coal combining qualities of abrasion and corrosion. 


the types of equipment to which rubber linings may be 
profitably applied. These may be conveniently group 
ed by industries. 

In the Steel Industry pickling is an important opera- 








trate very well how rubber cuts corrosion costs. Rub- 
ber is mert toward these chemicals and steel con 
tainers lined with rubber will stand up in contact with 
them for a very long time, whereas without the pro 
tective rubber covering the steel would be quickly des 
troyed in many cases. The classes of chemicals follow: 
(1) Inorganic acids 
2) Organic acids 
3) Inorganic salts. 
(4) Inorganic bases. 
5) Plating solutions. 
(6) Hypochlorite solutions and chlorine water. 
\ good example of the resistance of rubber to in- 


A 


organic salt solutions is in connection with sea water. 
Rubber will stand up indefinitely in sea water. At the 
present time rubber covering is being applied to a large 
number of propeller shafts for the U. S. Navy. The 
Navy also uses large quantities of rubber-lined pipe 
for handling salt water. In these applications rubber 
has displaced copper, lead and other metallic coverings. 

Another example of the use of rubber for handling 
corrosive inorganic salt solutions is in connection with 
the chemical treatment of sewage. You are all familiar 
with the recently developed process of coagulating 
Sewage by the addition of ferric chloride. Rubber 
lined equipment is used for the transportation and 
storage of the ferric chloride solution. Ferric chloride 
is very corrosive to metals and is considered as an oxi- 
dizing solution. Yet rubber is unaffected by contact 
with it 


Inorganic bases, as caustic soda, are not corrosive 
to steel or iron but in contact with steel will become 
contaminated with iron. In the manufacture of rayon 
it is highly desirable to avoid even traces of iron, cop- 
per, or manganese. Rubber is unaffected by inorganic 
bases and does an excellent job in preventing metallic 
contamination of concentrated caustic solutions. 

All types of rubber are inert to alkaline hypochlorite 
solutions used in bleaches. Sometimes soft linings are 
used and sometimes hard. The paper and pulp indus- 
tries use large quantities of water containing chlorine. 
Rubber can be compounded to resist all concentrations 
of chlorine water. It is very durable in contact with 
most plating solutions. 

How does rubber cut corrosion costs? By preventing 
steel from coming in contact with agents which initi- 
ate corrosion—namely, moisture and oxygen. Properly 
applied and used, its economy results from the fact 
that steel so protected is serviceable for a very long 
time at little or no maintenance cost, and furthermore, 
the user of such a tank may rest assured that he can 
use such a tank year in and year out with absolute as 
surance of uniform conditions in plating operations. 
If new plating equipment is being contemplated I rec- 
ommend that rubber be given serious consideration for 
cleaning tanks and plating tanks, except where chromic 
or nitric acid is involved. And especially should rubber 
be considered in copper, nickel, zinc or cadmium 
plating if high current density at elevated tempera- 
tures is being used. 








y) 
tion (Fig. 1) [he most modern tank equipment is 
rubber lined steel wit! nner linings of acid proot 
brick and cement. The illustration shows one of seven 
tanks installed for pickling of wire Previous equip 
ment consisted of wooden tanks. These have an avet 
age life of about five years, are difficult to keep tight 
and expensive on account of acid leaks. The brick and 
rubber-lined ste« hould st ten to twelve vears. with 
minimum maintenance, and they will not leak 

The next illustration ¢. 2) shows a set of rubbe1 
lined covers functioning as part of a fume exhaust 
systen nstalled in connection with the continuous 





Rubber-lined tank for plating industry 
FIG. IC center 
FIG. 11 (bottom 


FIG. 9 ‘top 
Section of continuous plating tank 
A similar plating tank installed 
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FIG. 12—A rubber-lined plating tank instal!ed and ready 
for operation in one of the leading plating factories 


pickling of light gauge steel sheet or strip. There are 
12 tanks, the covers are 9 feet wide and if placed end 
to end would be 600 feet long. The virtue of these 
covers, besides adding to the comfort of the operators, 
is the positive protection of the building structure 
against corrosion—and | can assure you that in some 
of the older installations without covers, conditions 
have been very bad and maintenance expense high 


In the chemical industry rapid strides have been 
made in the development of corrosion resisting equip- 
ment, and in this development rubber has had a large 
share. In Figure 3 you wiil note 3 sections of a flue 
5 feet diameter, of 250 feet ultimate length. This flue, 
plus 3 scrubbers 11 feet diameter x 25 inches high, 
settling chambers, tanks, pipe and other apparatus, all 
rubber-lined, form a system for recovery of a volatile 
by-product. This equipment replaces wood. I had the 
privilege of seeing the new plant in operation—and 
| was informed that the recovery from the new system 


>¢ 


was 92% as compared to OS‘ from the old 


Each Case a Specific Problem 


The next illustration (Fig. 4) shows a rubber-lined 


re 
classifier—entirely similar to another 22 feet in dia 
meter, rubber-lined at the customer’s plant. The secret 


of operating success is uniform overflow into the laun 


el i ondition not possible to maintain with wooden 
quipment due to its tendency to warp. Our spectfica 
on read that flow must be uniform over 85% of the 
under edg his was accomplished without grinding 
Y ve did have some misgivings when the 
s tested. When the water started to run 
co cena “ 2 
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Providence bridges—after which the cars were hauled 
through at 5 m.p.h. with 1l-inch clearance. These tanks 
are for phosphoric acid storage and replace wood. 

Abrasion is often a problem concurrent with corro- 
sion. Figure 6 shows a rubber-lined ball mill installed 
in 1928 which has handled a hot corrosive material 
since that date, the only repairs being replacement last 
year of the rubber at the discharge due to concentra- 
tion of wear at that point. Figure 7 shows a rubber- 
lined chute handling abrasive crystals installed in one 
of the larger chemical companies and Figure & illus- 
trates a rubber-lined coal distributor. This latter was 
installed in 1929. Delivering to an automatic stoker a 
high sulfur coal combining the qualities of corrosion 
and abrasion, this distributor has not been repaired 
or replaced—surely a tribute to the permanence of 
rubber lining. 

With more particular regard to the plating industry 
(Fig. 9), the small tank with partition shows the adap- 
tability of rubber lining special requirements. Fig- 
ure 10 shows a section of a large continuous plating 
tank prior to installation and two other views show a 
similar tank installed (Fig. 11) and in operation ( Fig. 
12). Figure 13 shows a multi-section tank, with inte- 
gral anode supports assembled for test at our factory 
prior to shipment. 

| have tried to point out some of ree erp oe of 
this equipment over other types. With 1 is possible 
to obtain econom \ of current cainaienilon, in some in- 
stances up to 40%. Freedom from contamination and 





FIG. 13—A multi-section plating tank, with integral anode sup- 
ports, assembled at the U. S. factory for test prior to shipment. 


uniformity of product (insofar as these factors can be 
influenced by tank construction) may be secured as 
well as freedom from leaks—and in addition to the 
saving in solution the tanks may be placed in the most 
desirable location without fear of damage to surround- 
ing floors or equipment. This equipment represents the 
most modern of tank equipment—equipment that is in 
step with the refinements and improvements con- 
stantly being adopted in connection with the various 
other phases of manufacturing processes. 





First 6-Month's 


LTHOUGH the total sales value of manufactured 

rubber products for the second quarter of 1936 
exceeded that of the first quarter, totals for the first 
half of the current year were slightly below those 
accrued in the corresponding period of 1935, accord- 
ing to the latest quarterly statistical report compiled 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. These 
totals represent net realized sales revenue from do- 
mestically produced rubber goods (including export), 
1.e., OTOSS sales to customers less trade discounts, 
returns and all allowances, excise and sales taxes, 
transportation, etc. The reports represent various 
percentages of the industry as a whole. 

Total sales value of tire and tire sundries for the 
first half of 1936 amounted to $166,876,000, or ap- 
proximately 10% below the $185,199,000 figure re- 
alized in the first six months of the preceding year. 
For the second quarter of the current year, $99,876,- 
000 was realized as compared with $67,000,000 in the 
first quarter. The figure for the six-month period 
is slightly higher than the $165,121,000 reported for the 
first six months of 1934. Total sales value of other 
rubber products, including footwear, mechanical goods, 
automobile fabrics, etc., amounted to $110,372,000 for 
the first six months of 1936 as compared with $106,- 
921,000 in the previous year, the approximate $3,500,- 
000 gain being due to gains recorded in the station- 
ers’ rubbe r goods, rubber flooring, sponge rubber and 
sporting goods, toy and novelty divisions of the in- 
dustry. 

The grand total sales value of all rubber products 
(excluding insulated wire and cables on which no 
figures were available), which are estimated to repre- 
sent 80% of the industry as a whole, amounted to 


Sales Below 1935 


$277,248,000 for the first six months of the current 
year against $292,120,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1935, a loss of approximately $15,000,000. 


Consumption of crude rubber for the first six months 
of 1936 is estimated at 214,470 tons, as compared with 
235,438 tons in the 1935 corresponding period. Of 
the 1936 figure, 165,323 tons were consumed by 
domestic tire and tire sundries manufacturers, with 
the balance—49,147 tons—being divided among all 
other rubber product manufacturers. Grand _ total 
rubber consumption for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year is shown at 118,372 tons against 96,098 tons 
in the preceding quarter. These figures represent ap- 
proximately 76% accuracy. 

Crude rubber on hand at the end of the first half 
of 1936 amounted to 225,699 tons, while crude rub- 
ber afloat at the same time is shown at 40,266 tons, 
these totals being considered 92% correct. 

For the second quarter of 1936 the report shows 
27,009 tons of reclaimed rubber produced as com- 
pares with 29,228 in Bers similar period of 1935; 

380 tons consumed against 23,297 tons; 17,614 tons 
hisoed against 18,713” tons; while inventory at the 
end of the quarter was listed at 12,863 tons as com- 
pared with 14,811 inventoried at the end of the simi- 
lar 1935 quarter. 

Scrap rubber consumption for the second quarter 
of 1936 is estimated at 31,033 tons as compared with 
28,994 in the preceding quarter, and 32,588 in the 
corresponding quarter of the previous year. Inven- 
tory is shown at 59,289 at the end of the April-June 
period as compared with 113,546 tons at the end of 
the corresponding 1935 period. 








THE RUBBER ACE 


Trade Practice Rules Adopted 
for the Rubber Tire Industry 


Federal Trade Commission Promulgates Rules; 


Violators 
TNDI IX its track pract! e conterence procedure, 
the Federal Trade Commission. on Octobe: 
17th, promulgated a complete set of trade 
practice rules for the rubber tire industry These 


rules, with slight revisions and one or two deletions 
and additions, are basically the same as those pro 
posed to the Commission early this vear in the forn 
of a petition presented by the then reorganized Na 
tional Association of Independent Tire Dealers 

Shortly itter the eT received the dealers’ pe 
tition, at authorized i trade conterence to be held in 
(hicago on June 4th to which all members of the 
dealer and manufacturing fraternities were invited 
\t that conference, the proposed NAITD rules and 
regulations were adopted en masse and sent along 
to the government agency for consideration. Follow- 
ing its usual practice, the FTC forwarded copies of 
the proposed resolutions to all interested parties in 
the rubber tire industry inviting comment, criticism 
suggestions, ete \ugust 18th was set as the dead 
line for repli ~ 

\ccording to the statistics available to the YON 
ernment, tire manutacturers number approximately 
40) (including distributors of private-brand tires on a 


Are Now Subject 


to Prosecution 


national scale), while the distributing and dealer out 
lets comprise over 100,000 units The total capital 
investment of the industry is set at approximately 
$2.000,000,000, and the aggregate annual volume ot 
business is believed to be $750,000,000 Based on a 
majority of favorable replies from the industry, the 
FTC formally approved the fair trade practices, vio 
lation of which now constitutes a Federal offense and 
is subject to prosecution. 

The fair trade practice rules are divided into two 
groups, the first of which embraces 13 rules, the sec- 
These latter rules depend upon the 
cooperation of the members of the industry for en 


ond only two 


forcement, rather than on legal prosecution, unless 
they are abused to such an extent that they constitute 
a violation of any law over which the FTC has juris 
diction in which case the government body will in 
stitute necessary proceedings 

The new practices, which are immediately effectiv 
and which are reproduced verbatim below, are ap 
plicable to all members of the tire industry including 
manutacturers, all forms of dealer outlets, company 


wwned stores, mail order houses, and similar units. 


Trade Practice Rules for the Tire Industry 


ree 

lhe ‘ pra é "\ ire ¢ iced Grou 
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Rule | 


(A) Prohibited Discriminatory Differentials, Rebates, 
Refunds, Discounts, Credits and Other Allowances. It is 


at i act i inv member o the ndustry e1 
\ < merce 
. ; . ~ , 1 betweer e Dis 
t ( ml f e Unite States and ar State 
etwee sula essions C 
places unde | State etween an uch 
| essiot Sta 1 1 e United State T 
the District ( i ul k natior within the Dis 
ef « mbia iny | t isular ‘ ther lace 
und c is c state | vice i t s hal t 


gaged in commerce’, in the course « sucl ymmerce, 
rant or allow, secretly or openly, directly or indirectly, a 
ce differentials, rebates, refunds, discounts, credits or other 


illowances which effectuate a discrimination in price be 

tween different pure hasers of goods ot like grade and qual 

here either or any of the purchases involved therein 

are nm commerce and where the effect thereof ma be sub 
lessen competition or tend to create a 

poly in any line of commerce or to injure, destroy ot 

prevent competition with any person who either grants or 


knowingly receives the benefit of such discrimination or 


th customers of either of them: Provided, however 
1) That the goods involved in any such transaction 
ire sold for use, consumption or resale wit iny place 
inder the jurisdiction of the United States; 
) 


(2) That nothing herein contained shall prevent dif 


ferentials which make only due allowanc: 


in the cost of manufacture, sale or delivery resulting 
from the differing methods or quantities in which such 
commodities are to such purchasers sold or delivered; 

(3) That nothing herein contained shall prevent pet 
sons engaged in selling goods, wares or merchandise in 
commerce from selecting their own customers in bona 
fide transactions and not in restraint of trade 
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(4) That nothing herein contained shall prevent price 
changes from time to time where made in response to 
changing conditions affecting either (a) the market for 
the goods concerned, or (b) the marketability of the 
woods, such as, but not limited to, actual or imminent 
deterioration of perishable goods, obsolescence of sea 
sonal goods, distress sales under court process, or sales 
in good faith in discontinuance of business in the goods 


concerne d 


(B) Prohibited Brokerages and Commissions. It is an 
unfair trade practice for any member of the industry en- 
gaged in commerce, in the course of such commerce, to 
pay or grant, or to receive or accept, anything of value 
as a commission, brokerage, or other compensation, or 


any allowance or discount in lieu thereof, except for serv- 


ices rendered in connection with the sale or purchase of 
goods, wares, or merchandise, either to the other party to 
such transaction or to an agent, representative, or other 
intermediary therein where such intermediary is acting in 
fact for in behalf, or is subject to the direct or indirect 
control, of any party to such transaction other than the 
person by whom such compensation is so granted or paid 


(C) Prohibited Advertising or Promotional Allowances, 
Etc. It is an unfair trade practice for any member of the 
industry engaged in commerce, to pay or contract for the 
payment of advertising or promotion allowances or any 
other thing of value to or for the benefit of a customer 
of such member in the course of such commerce as com 
pensation or in consideration for any services or facilities 
furnished by or through such customer in connection with 
the processing, handling, sale, or offering for sale of any 
products or commodities manufactured, sold, or offered 
for sale by such member, unless such payment or con 
sideration is available on proportionally equal terms to 
all othe 
products or commodities 


customers competing in the distribution of such 


(D) Prohibited Discriminatory Services or Facilities. 
It is an unfair trade practice for any member of the indus 
try engaged in commerce to discriminate in favor of one 
purchaser against another purchaser or purchasers of a 
commodity bought for resale, with or without processing, 
by contracting to furnish or by furnishing, or by contrib 
uting to the furnishing of, any services or facilities con 
nected with the proceeding, handling, sale, or offering for 
sale of such commodity so purchased upon terms not ac 


corded to all purchasers on proportionally equal terms 


(E) Illegal Price Discrimination. It is an unfair trade 
practice for any member of the industry or other person 


engaged in commerce in the course of such commerce to 
discriminate in price in any other respect contrary to 
Section 2 of the Clayton Act as amended by the Act of 
Congress, approved June 16, 1936, (Public No. 692, 74th 


Congress), or knowingly to induce or receive a discrimina 
tion in price which is prohibited by such section as 


amended 


Rule 2 


The defamation of competitors by falsely imputing to 


them dishonorable conduct, inability to pertorm contracts, 
questionable credit standing or by other false representa 
tions, or the false disparagement of the grade, quality or 
manufacture of the products of competitors, or of their 
methods, 


business values, credit terms, 


policies or services, with the tendency, capacity or effect 


selling prices, 
of misleading or deceiving purchasers, prospective pur 
chasers or the consuming public, is an unfair trade prac 
tice 


Rule 3 


The practice of selling goods below the seller’s cost. 
with the intent and with the effect of injuring a competitor 
and where the effect may be to substantially lessen com 
petition or tend to create a monopoly or unreasonably re 
strain trade, is an unfair trade practice; all elements rec- 
ognized by good accounting practice as proper elements 
of such cost shall be included in determining cost under 
this rule 

































































Rule 4 


The making or causing or permitting to be made or pub 
lished any false, untrue or deceptive statement, representa 
tion, guarantee, warranty or adjustment policy, by way 
of advertisement or otherwise, concerning the grade, qual 
ity, quantity, substance, use, character, nature, origin, size, 
manufacture or distribution of any product of the industry 
or concerning the life or service of tires or tubes, or in 
any other material respect, having the tendency, capacity) 
or effect of misleading or deceiving purchasers, prospective 
purchasers or the consuming public, is an unfair trade 
practice 


Rule 5 


The false or deceptive marking or branding of products 
of the industry for the purpose or with the tendency, 
capacity or effect of misleading or deceiving purchasers, 
prospective purchasers or the consuming public with re 
spect to the grade, quality, quantity, use, size, material, 
content, origin, preparation, manufacture or distribution 
of such products, or in any other material respect, is an 
unfair trade practice 


Rule 6 


For any person, firm or corporation to hold himself or tt 
self out to the public as “an authorized dealer” when such is 
not the fact, or for any member of the industry to misrepre 
sent the character of his business with the tendency, 
capacity or effect of misleading or deceiving purchasers, 
prospective purchasers or the consuming public, is an un 
fair trade practice 


Rule 7 


For any member of the industry to represent, by adver 
tising or otherwise, that he handles “all standard makes” 
of tires or tubes, when such is not the fact, with the 
tendency, capacity or effect of misleading or deceiving 
purchasers, prospective purchasers or the consuming pub 
lic, is an unfair trade practice 


Rule 8 


Falsely representing in the sale or offering for sale of 
“change over” tires or tubes that such tires or tubes are 
new or unused when they are in fact not new or unused, 
with the tendency, capacity or effect of misleading or de 
ceiving purchasers, prospective purchasers or the consum 
ing public, is an unfair trade practice 


Rule 9 


Withholding from or inserting in the invoice or sale 
ticket statements which make the invoice or sale ticket 
a false record, wholly or in part, of the transaction repre- 
sented on the face thereof, with the purpose or effect of 
thereby misleading or deceiving purchasers, prospective 
purchasers or the consuming public, is an unfair trade 


practice 
Rule 10 


(A) The passing off, selling or offering for sale of 
used, rebuilt, recapped, retreaded, or repaired tires as new 
or unused tires, is an unfair trade practice 

(B) The sale or offering for sale of used, rebuilt, re 
capped, retreaded, or repaired tires which have been 
dressed or prepared so as to simulate new or unused tires 
without having durably and conspicuously branded or 
molded in the rubber thereof the word “Secondhand,” or 
the words “Used Tire—Rebuilt”, “Used Tire Recapped”, 
“Used Tire—Retreaded”, or “Used Tire—Repaired”, as 
the case may be, or without otherwise fully and truthfully 
disclosing to all purchasers and users the fact that such 
tires are not new but in truth are secondhand tires, or 
used tires which have been rebuilt, recapped, retreaded, 
or repaired, respectively, with the purpose or with the 
effect of misleading or deceiving purchasers, prospective 
purchasers or the consuming public, or with the purpose 
or effect of placing an instrument of fraud or deception 
in the hands of dealers or in other channels of trade, is 
an unfair trade practice. 
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Rule 13 
The sé idve rt ements rr represent ations yt tires or 
ubes, of f price thereof, which are in fact applicable 
nly t ertatt ted siz nes, grades, qualities, styles 
or brand the ulvertisements and represen 
tations truthfully and unequivocally disclosing the tact ot 
uch limitatior havit the capacity, tendency or effect of 
misle id nye of deceiving put isers, prt spective purchasers 
or the consuming publi in untair trade practice 
GROUP II 
The trade practic embraced in Group II rules do not, 
Der é onstitute \ lat ns law hey ire ( ynsidered 
by the maustry either to be inethi al, uneconom i] 
itherwise jectionabl oO! » be conducive to sound 
business methods which the industry desires to encouragé 
ind promote Such rules. when they conform to the above 
pecihcat I ind are not \ olative | law, will be received 
by the Comn but the bservance of said rules 
must depend upon and be accomplished through the co 
operation ol the mi bers of the industrv « nceerned., exer 
cised in ac rda t xisti law Where, however 
uch practic é u inner as become un 
fair methos f competition in commerce or a violati 
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RULE B 
In the interest t public satety and the protection of pur 
chasers and prospt ive purchasers from deception, it is the 
judgment of the industry that the members thereof manu 
facturing pneumati tomobile tires should mark or brand 
such tires with word ind fi~ures or pl rases, ™m ilded on ofr 
the rubber of each side-wall of such tires. ir otherwise 
athxed on each uc! . de 1! SOLE equally permanent man 
ner) which will unequivocally, conspicuously and truthfully 
ixlicate the number of plies existing in the construction of 
such tires (ply as herein used meaning fabric running from 
be id te head or tire r ¢xXambpic f Pi I : Ply’, etc 
The failure r retusal t : mark brand tires as provided 
in this rule is ndemned the industry 
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Rubber Diaphragms for Locomotives 


RACTICALLY each new streamlined train intro- 
duced to the public by the leading railroad com- 
panies finds rubber being more widely used in both the 
interior and exterior. One of the latest of these ap- 
plications is the use of a rubber diaphragm to close 
the joint between the locomotive and tender. Several 
of the latest type streamlined trains incorporate these 
diaphragms in their construction, including those re- 
cently constructed by the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central and New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
The sheet rubber diaphragm used in connection with 
the Pennsylvania’s Pacific Type Class K4s locomotive, 
with some slight variations, is typical of these new ap- 
plications. This diaphragm is 173% inches wide, ‘th 
inch thick, and 29 feet long. It provides a smooth 
outside surface with continuous lines and _ sufficient 
Hexibility for movement between the locomotive and 
the tender. The diaphragm is attached to the rear 
end of the locomotive and the front end of the tender 
by clamping strips held in place by bolts in the cab 
and tender super-structure; the bolts do not pass 
through the rubber 
The edges of the rubber are folded under the clamp- 
ing strips in such a manner that the rubber will not 
pull out of the clamps when the diaphragm 1s stretched 
taut. The clamping edges of the clamping strips are 
faced with rubber to prevent damage to the diaphragm. 


American-Owned Rubber Plantations 


(Continued from page 86) 

ticent about the Liberian development, aggregating 
approximately 1,000,000 acres, with no statistics being 
published by the parent company. It is known, how 
ever, that some 6,000 trees were tapped in 1934, these 
being the first tapped since cultivation was started in 
1926, besides minor tappings of an experimental na 
ture. It is also known that a total of 1,946,186 pounds 
(including 317,060 pounds of latex, dry weight) were 
exported from Liberia in 1935, as compared with 266,- 
064 pounds exported in the previous year, practically 
all of which came from the Firestone holdings. The 
1935 exports are approximately equivalent to produc 
tion from 6,100 acres at the yield rate of one ton to 
each 7 acres. In 1928, Firestone had 31,077 acres plant 
ed, of which 1,077 were groomed for tapping 

The rapid growth of American-owned plantations 
devoted to Hevea rubber may be figured from an 
angle other than those already indicated. As has been 
noted, the Manhattan estates currently produce slight- 
ly less than 1-10th of Raybestos-Manhattan’s annual 
crude rubber requirements. In a recent statement, P 
W. Litchfield claimed that Goodyear’s plantations in 
the Netherlands East Indies were now supplying the 
company with about 1-12th of its annual need. For 
the country as a whole the following statistics apply: 
in 1935 American-owned plantations produced approx 
imately 25,000 tons of crude rubber: American con 
sumption in the same year, according to the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, totaled 491.544 tons: 
therefore, in the vear of 1935, American-owned plant 
ations produced approximately 1-20th of all rubber 
consumed by American rubber manufacturers, com- 
pared with approximately an infinitesimal amount a 
decade ago. When the Ford and Firestone holdings 
begin to properly function, it is safe to predict that 
\merican-owned rubber plantations will produce at 
least 1-10th of domestic requirements annually. 
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Patents of Charles Goodyear 
By P. W. Barker 


N November 23, in Washington, the Nation- 

al Committee for the Celebration of the Amer- 

ican Patent System, will review the illustrious 
names signed to the basic patents responsible for 
the nation’s remarkable progress in the last century. 
\mong such names as Eli Whitney, Richard Ark- 
wright, Cyrus H. McCormick, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
\lexander Graham Bell, Thomas A, Edison, Wilbur 
and Orville Wright, Ottmar Mergenthaler, George 
Westinghouse, Samuel Colt, Charles M. Hall, to 
mention but a few, the name of Charles Goodyear 
unquestionably belongs, for his inventive genius and 
accomplishments brought to life the rubber man 
ufacturing industry. 

Prior to July 4, 18360, when all existing United 
States patents were revoked, patents were issued 
to persons submitting an outline of the new idea. 
The patent actually meant little, despite the re- 
quirement that it have the approval of the Cabinet 
Officers and the signatures of the President and 
the Secretary of State of the United States. After 
that date, submission of models and strict examina- 
tions of claims were required before granting a 
patent. 

\nyone wishing to search the old patent records 
may do so in the Public Search Room, at Washington, 
DD. C., which stretches across the entire north side of 
the immense new Commerce Building. There, in over 
six thousand volumes, more than a half mile in their 
thickness, are filed one copy each of the more than 
two millions of patents granted in the last hundred 
years. What a feast for an army of bookworms! 


Epoch-making patents, some; others, just patents. And 
there are miles of other patent records available for 
public inspection and search. 

\t the time of his death on July 1, 1800, in New 
York City, Charles Goodyear was commonly sup- 
posed to have taken out over sixty patents on rub- 
ber goods and their improvement. careful search 
of old records indicates that the actual number of 
Goodyear rubber patents probably was much great- 
er than sixty, although not so great as the five hun- 
dred credited to him in the recent comprehensive 
history of rubber by the Wolf brothers.' 

It will be a surprise to some to know: that the 
first six United States patents of Charles Goodyear 
had nothing whatsoever to do with rubber. These 
first six United States patents were granted while 
Charles Goodyear lived in Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, and after he had failed in 1830 in America’s first 
retail hardware store in that city. They were all 
granted under the old patent law. 

Enumeration of their titles and dates should be 
sufficient to indicate their character and the natural 
inventive ability of the rubber industry’s Immortal 
Charles:—(1) January 12, 1831, Manufacturing of 
Buttons Called the Safe-eye Button; (2) September 
7, 1831, Steel Spring Fork; (3) March 16, 1832, 
Spring Lever Faucets; (4) August 11, 1832, Manu- 
facturing of Spoons; (5) February 5, 1834, Faucets 
or Molasses Gate; (6) March 30, 1835, Air Pumps. 

Goodyear’s first rubber patent was also taken 


1A Story of Glory and Greed, by Howard and Ralph Wolf, p. 322 
Covici Friede (1936). 
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Manu facturin 


elasti eme orante U.S.P. 9668 I vement in 
ldress of tentee being “a . lia-Rubber,” Charles Goodyear and Ro rid aS 
’ . ew el ( nt ssignors to (far Sst ayeat pri é, 
The first United States New Hi , Assig to Charl ear, AI 
that af Anril 20 1212 SII rey 
} . \] ril l 13, C'S (ie | ovement } a? erit letals with 
el oO! | ni lelphi * t G . , Canutchnun™ ¢ “aes las e New 
iLeTrp oOnng | Uect er ll 1853 
DD patel vas | ‘ No tS KyRO Imprt ement | Ces < lreating 
Charles Goodveat of New IX sworth D. S. Goodvea sta t ae 
yvement in India-Rubber \ssigi t Ni York | 1 Rubber | March 
) 2 125 
eissued in two parts as Re - 1X34 an , 
n December 25, 1849, and U.S.P. 10738 Improvement in the Treatn Vulca 
se oe m sc ed Gums.” Charles Goodvear, Ni Have ( \oril 
Ca on Nove Me 1 ZU. L860. 1Q2 
lO85. This patent, togethet U.S.P. 25110: “Improvement in Manufacture of Porous 
rri¢ ie rie Ss C,O0Odc\ al Ru hor i nat F harles G lvea Ni ‘ H ' ( 
February 24, 1839, is the \ 18590 
tru eT wit! sultur a 25111 Improvement 1 | | i-R ra Ics 
f the rubber manufactur \ New Haven, Conn., August 16, 1859 
t tl I f consi US.P. 25192 Improvement in Porous-Napped Rubber 
~ if¢ 4 ¢t?) sift 
sa | ( ( i le { lvea Ne H ( \ugust 
ited States, England, at 1250 
ease with the death of th ” | | ? 
U.S. WOs \ aunizing India-kKubbe L Ips Shoes 
‘ 1c! ( ivea New Ha ( \ nber 20 
( [ nites States 1 bbe RhY 
’ ' 
Woody I cel he pres (} s N | ( pies ¢ patent al iva ( 10 nts 
+} ‘ 
‘ = v tl Is APtt le } t [ » Pat nt Othe \Va hingtor 1) ( ) 
» Ob ed about forty Bri 
a a a ee ee Status of “American” Rubber 
ITIOUS nglish attornevs Cc u 
) | » NOS) , ° , - * 
the | ibility of a like re Ce ere Set ay of Oe 
ran | other urope: ‘ a 
| ase i res -uropean cent discoveries regarding rubber in the golden 
" “ entive Senius rod plants could place them ona rooting ot comme! 
< sible to ove on : ‘ . ‘ : f . ; 
yi ge : = cial production, or as alternatives for guayule, in the 
th rubber. Other opinion of Dr. ©. F. Cook, Principal Botanist, Bureau 
~ ite! ‘CS l | ] “| : 1 T ' : 1 
itentes u “ nite - Oo! | lant Industrv. l —. Department ot Agriculture. 
N “ oodyea aves cr Ul Chis statement was prompted Dv recent newspapel! 
tion of rubber 


[-lsworth indicating that extensive product 


r (brother), ‘tems 
Charles Goodye from native plants was imminent, which Dr. Cook 
brands as giving “misleading impression.” 

) ' The recent determination by John T. Presley, a 
_ member of the Bureau of Plant Industry, of the effects 
l , - * , of light on rubber in goldenrod leaves (see the \ugust, 
S ' 1936, issue of THe Rupper Ace), shows without 
ues Cha doubt that methods of handling rubber material may 
837 be very important That lght disintegrates rubber 
M G is not new, but that it causes other changes has led 

IX M lu to further study on the subject 
; 1 Dr Cook believes that if the Stag should be 
reached where higher prices of crude rubber might 


definitely established so that rubber un 
dertakings were sf riously considered, and the 
ed too limited, then production from 


Mat icture Various ; 
| | appear to De 
outlook 


G ir, for guayule seeme 
Cryptostegia, or trom the tropical rubber trees that are 
. ¥ be ee zrowing in southern Florida, including Hevea, Castilla, 
~~ fumia and Manihot, undoubtedly would be consid 

YY ieee Phy ered, and might appear to have as much assurance of 
\F ee feasibility as production from the goldenrods or other 

Ny, ( \ herbaceous plants 
“Though it is desirable that no really experimental 
; nterest in rubber culture be discouraged,” writes Dr 


ts to stimulate planting interest on the part 
and might 


es f the general public are hardly necessary, 
n mrt prove harmful. In view of the persistent work witl 
7 cuayule in California and Arizona, further tests of 
N production possibilities undoubtedly would be made as 
soon as price relations gave any encouragement 
“ nye Ne 7 “The fact that guayule was exploited on a large 
scale and through a long period from the wild stock 
\ oa «4. he i in Mexico, and that processes of extraction have been 
worked out and improved in actual practice, gives it 
Rub sat Cloth,” a natural priority in being considered as a practical 
On 12, 1852 possibility.” 
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New Equipment 





New Press Cleaning Machine 


N IMPROVED model of the Spadone machine 
A for cleaning upper and lower platens of belting, 
packing, tiling or slab presses, has recently been an 
nounced b he Spadone Machine Company, 122 East 
25th Street. New York Cit, 


mprovements over the machine 


The new model includes 
many refinements and 
introduced several years ago while retaining all of the 
essential features of the original equipment It is 
ind compact, can be operated by one man, and 


cleans both upper and lower platens thoroughly and 


STllal 


quickly at one time lhe two heads loosely fit and re 





the upper head being sup 


volve with the drive shaft 
ported by a slide collar which ts easily adjustable to 
Both heads are surfaced 


any height vithin its limits 
with removable abrasive discs which clean but do not 
scratch or mar the platens. Each head unit is mounted 


I 
on coil springs having suthcient compression to act as 
a cushion and also allow for possible warpage of the 
platens to prevent stalling lhe machine (illustrated 
herewith) weighs 82 pounds and is 24 inches long, 
without the handle Its minimum height 1s 9 inches; 
maximum height, 10 inches; and it has a 1™% inch 
adjustment lhe Y-inch diameter abrasive discs are 


backed by felt pads mounted on metal plates. Drive is 


through bevel years dire cl from a , 3 h p semi enclosed 
motor lhe handle ts 34 inches long and is equipped 
with a trigger switeh and 25 feet of heavy rubber cable 
The gear guard 1s of aluminum and the machine is 
mounted on ball casters,» These specifications, particu 
larly as regards dimensions of height, can readily be 


altered to meet sper ial conditions 


Wet Abrasive Cutting Machines 


Ik FIRING in many respects from conventional 
ID types of cut-off machines, a line of wet abrasive 
cutting machines is currently being “featured by the 
Andrew ©. Campbell Division of the American Chain 
Company, Ine Bridgeport, Conn. These machines 
are said to represent the latest developments in the art 
of abrasive cutting, and hard rubber, up to 3 inches in 
diameter, can readily be cut in 10 seconds leaving a 
highly polished finish with no odor or smoke attending 
the cutting operation he cutting is done by a re 
volving thin abrasive disc to which is applied a con 
tinuous and uniform application of a liquid coolant, 
which is applied in a new manner. A portion of the 
abrasive disc passes through a supply of liquid coolant, 
the disc, by its own speed, collecting the proper amount 


THE RUBBER ACE 


of coolant and directing it against and into the cut 
being made. The disc is cooled equally on both sides 
by means of an equal distribution of the coolant. On 
its face, the disc remains constantly true, a result not 
obtainable in the spray type systems, according t 
Campbell engineers. Clamping methods differ on 
various models, one being accomplished by an electri 





7 


ally-operated clamp, another by foot treadle operation. 
Spindle speeds range from 1735 r.p.m. to 2400 r.p.m., 
depending on the model. \dvantages claimed for 
these cutting machines include improved quality of cut, 
elimination of dust, minimum of burr, reduced wheel 
cost and breakage and increased safety of operation. 


Model 203 is illustrated herewith. 


Milling Machine Attachment 
Fence DIMENSIONAL milling machine at- 


tachment which is adaptable to practically all types 
of milling machines used in the rubber industry, and 
which performs the same function as the company’s 
Universal three-dimensional engraving machine, with 
limitations, has been developed by the Marquette Me- 
chanical Engineering Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
copying mechanism works only in a ratio of 1-1, but 





all motions are automatically controlled by the tracer 
and its mechanism. Both semi-automatic and hand 
control are possible with the device, all controls being 
centralized and placed so that they are within easy 
reach of the operator. Like the larger engraving ma- 
chines, the new attachment has a working surface of 
18x87 inches, with a cutter capacity ranging from 
g to %& inches. 
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Book Reviews 





Annual Bibliography of Rubber Literature for 1935. Com- 
piled by Donald E. Cable. Published by The Rubber 
Age, 250 West 57th Street, New York City 132 pp. 
Paper bound. 6 x 9 inches. $1.00 per copy 
Che first issue of what is to be an annual volume cover 

ing rubber literature for the previous year, this initial edi 

tion covers the literature for 1935. Containing 74 classifica- 
tions and listing more than 1,070 separate titles, the 
bibliography was compiled by Dr. D. E. Cable, Technical 

Librarian, General Laboratories, United States Rubber 


Products, Inc. It fills a long felt need for an integrated 
bibliographic indexing service of rubber literature. While 
sporadic bibliographies have appeared in the past, the last 
me as far back as 1927, there is need for a sustained ser- 
vice, which is answered by issuing annual editions of 
this bibliography Co make the book of the greatest pos- 
sible value to its users, there is included complete subject 
and author indexes. The Journal Abbreviation section of 
this edition has been made complete even to the publishers 
and their addresses. Extra value is also found in the in- 
clusion of a Directory of Rubber Chemicals and Com- 
pounding Materials Divided into three sections, thi 
directory covers rubber chemical brand names, classes of 


chemicals and their uses, and a list of chemical concerns 
his directory is a valuable section since most of the in- 
formation has been brought together in published form for 
the first time. In all, this bibliography, should prove to be 
a valuable asset to any rubber technologist’s library, and 
to all others whose interests touch any phase of the rub- 
ber industry. The next edition of the bibliography, covering 
the year of 1936, will be issued in the spring of 1937. It is 
urrently being compiled 


Compounding Ingredients for Rubber. [ublished by the 
India Rubber World, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
5 x 7% inches. 226 pp. $2.50, domestic; $2.75, foreign. 

Che data on compounding ingredients in this book is re 
printed, with revisions, from the series of articles begun early 
in 1935 by the Jndia Rubber World. It is the first compilation 
in book form giving the composition, application, physical 
properties, purpose, use, patent and name of the seller of a 
large number of rubber chemicals and compounding in- 
gredients. As such, it serves a very useful purpose and 1s 
designed to afford the compounder a composite view of the 
ingredients available for rubber work and to aid him in select- 
ing the proper material for each. The book is divided into 
chapters on Accelerators, Activators, Antioxidants, Reenforc- 
ers, Fillers, Substitutes, Softeners, Solvents, Coloring 
Materials, Miscellaneous Chemicals and Chemicals for Latex 
In addition, there is a General Materials Index, a Functional 
Materials Index and a Sellers’ Index to facilitate easy search 


for any material and where it may be obtained. 


Chemical Synonyms and Trade Names. (4th Edition). 
sy William Gardner. Published by the Technical Press, 
Ltd., London, England Exclusively distributed in the 
United States by the D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 496 pp. 

More than 25,000 definitions and cross-references of chem- 
cal synonyms and trade names are contained in this book, 
described as “a dictionary and hand book” by the publishe 
This edition is the largest to be published in the series and 
supplies a ready reference to names and definitions of raw 
materials, mineral explosives, dyestuffs, alloys and commercial 
chemicals employed in the various branches of industrial 
chemistry. Many of the definitions contained in previous edi- 
tions of this work appear in revised or extended form and 
hundreds of new names and terms have been added. Although 
the definitions and cross-references have a decidedly foreign 
tone, this latest edition should prove an interesting addition 
to chemical libraries 


Booklets, Catalogs, etc. 





Industrial Mountings. U. S. Rubber Company, 1790 

Broadway, New York City. 24 pp. 

This catalog describes the widely assorted styles of rubber 
mountings sold under the U. S. Royal trade-mark by U. S 
Rubber. Designed to assist engineers in properly adapting 
mountings to their specific need, the catalog gives complete 
engineering data indicating the various characteristics of rub- 
ber, graphs showing its deflection curve and tables on its 
safety load limits. Descriptive illustrations show specific uses 
to which the mountings have been put, including their use on 
street car and railway equipment. 


- 
Brown Thermometers and Pressure Gauges. (Catalog No 
6703). Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, 


Penna. 72 pp. 


This catalog covers the complete line of Brown thermomet- 
ers and pressure gauges (indicating, recording and control 
ling) and enumerates the wide range of industries in which 
they are applicable. The classes of instruments are described, 
constructional features are discussed in simplified language 
and a detailed description of each instrument in the line is in- 
cluded. The catalog is illustrated throughout. 

7 
Safe Motoring on American Highways. General Tire & 

Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 16 pp. 

The discussion between John B. Kennedy, noted news com 
mentator, and William O’Neil, president, General Tire and 
Rubber Company, recently held in the form of an interview, 
and broadcast over NBC networks, is contained in this little 
booklet. Presented in the form of questions and answers, the 
booklet points out the developments in the automotive and 
allied fields which are helping to make travel on American 
highways safer. 

e 
The Biggest Chapter in Business History. National As 
sociation of Credit Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 

This booklet serves a double purpose: it lists the achieve- 
ments of the credit association from 1896 to the present year, 
giving the most important accomplishment for each of the 40 
years, and in addition it has a section describing the function 
and method of operation of the group. Association activities, 
according to the booklet, extend to the fields of legislation, 
education, credit standards and ethics, among others. 

eo 
1936-37 Schrader Catalog. A. Schrader’s Son Division of 

Scovill Mig. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 12 pp. 

Complete descriptions and illustrations of Schrader tire 
valves, replacement parts, tire gauges and air control devices 
are contained in this new catalog. The new valve converting 
tool and electric vulcanizer, both of which were developed and 
introduced by the company early this year, are included in the 
catalog, which gives specifications, packing information and 
prices. 

° 
Thermoid Mechanical Rubber Goods. Thermoid Rubber 

Company, Trenton, N. J. 24 pp. 

Hose, belting, tubing and packing, made by Thermoid, are 
described in this new catalog. Profusely illustrated through- 
out its 24 pages, it gives information on the construction of 
each product together with recommended uses and _ size. 
Mechanical rubber goods for a number of industries are in- 
cluded. 

e 


Miller Rubber Goods. (Catalog No. 736). Miller Prod- 
ucts Company, 7-9 West 30th Street, New York City. 
The complete line of rubber protective apparel and safety 

devices, as well as a variety of miscellaneous products, made 

by the company, are described and illustrated in this catalog. 

Specifications, complete information and prices are furnished 

in all cases. 
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LABOR ACTIVITIES ititisin Sides Wain AUTOMOBILE SHOW 
HARASS COMPANIES vngicseligane  senptias OPENS AT PALACE 
Crude rubber « ntinues to be the 
Firestone and Goodyear Factories ano ernie} CMa Lg. wh Rapid Survey Reveals Several New 
Have “Sit-Down” Strikes; Maple sided ceili Whe aise dicen Gee Rubber Applications on the 1937 
City Plant Shut-Down for Win- For the six months ended func. Models; Shock-Absorption and 
ter; Bowling Green Re-O pened 1936, crude rubber (including late x) Sound-Deadening are Featured 
imported into the United States 
\lt 1 the labor situati« n the it amounted in value to $68,338,000, That rubber is continuing to play an 
il Octolhe tnessed severa according to the Foreign Commerce ever-increasing important role in the 
sturbances, with “sit-downs curring Department, as compared with a construction and operation of modern 
oth the Goodyear 1 Firestone fac value of $61,613,000 for the corre automobiles is evidenced by the 1937 
T1es iS Hee ith liet r the sponding period of the previous models displayed at the National Auto 
ast weeks, Cessat the dis vear. In the current period crude mobile Show which opened at the Grand 
irbances is attributed, the most rubber represented 5.9% of all com Central Palace, in New York City, on 
art, to the recent election and to neg modities imported November 11th, and which is scheduled 
ations now current between the Ameri to continue until November 1&th. The 
can Federatiot La ind the Con exhibition is larger than any ot recent 
littee Industrial Orga ition. The vears, four complete floors being utilized 
be ul s backed y the latte trike at the plant of the Maple City for exhibition space 
ip, W h is led by the tant Jolu Kubhe Company, in Norwalk, Ohio, While several new rubber applications 
Ley continued fruitless last month, the com are to be found in the interiors of the 
\ “sit-dow SUTIKE the © curing pany s th actory on October 23 new models, the major use of rubber 
epartme Plant t the Firestone “t rotect loyal workers and citizens is found in the field of insulation, both 
i Kubhe ( mpany, Akron, took ron \ lence.” I several weeks or shock-absorbing a1 d sound deaden 
e on the afternoon of October 20 for pickets had prevented employes trom ing. Practically every car at the show 
seeming mysterious” causes explai! ntering the plant and had also barred features rubber-mounted engines, with 
I e uni vorke is the result ot Claud Martin, president of the company mountings or “biscuits” running trom 
t t Ulat grievances’ t On October 27 Mr. Martin issued a 2 to 4. depending on the model. More 
dissatistacti over th indling statement to the effect that the factory ars are using rubber mountings between 
10 ker’s particula grievance will be losed for the winter Maple the body and the frame this year, Plym 
I} trike’ spread to th ight shift City strikers are receiving aid from outh, as an example, having adopted 
vith pit, truck and passenger tire build sts \kron and Kent this method the use of which eliminates 
ing rooms being made idle, 900 employes met: o-metal contact, reduces vibra 
ull being involved. Operations were Bowling Green Plant Re-opened eg the car and also reduces the pos 
completely tied up until October 22 wher On October 29 successful negotiations sibility of road nois¢ 
emplove luding 150 workers wh were concluded between employee rey Plymouth’s rubber pillow blocks sup 
rema the pit until requested t resentatives and company officials of the port only the weight of the body with 
leave y the unio local’s president, sowling Green Rubber Company, To out compression from body bolts, duc 
voted 1 etu rk No explana ledo, Ohio, ending a strike which start to construction teatures For sound 
tion tor the it-down” has as yet beet ed on September 15. Half of the 140 deadening, a number of manufacturers, 
: workers who went out on strike ré including Plymouth, Dodge, Chrysler, 
3.500 Affected at Goodyea) turned immediately t the lactory, with Chevrolet, and others, havi or = 
the understanding that the balance method for insulating the bodies which 
On October 28 e day | t would be hired as soon as conditions includes the use of five different insula 
three nventory shut-dow a sil irranted it \ccording to Kenneth tion compounds, one of which has a 
down’ took place in Plant 2 the Goo Cole, financial secretarv of the United rubber composition base. 
year Tire ar Rubber Company, kro , sovbast orkers of serie 
s the result a dispute over the postr im pr a ne a s¥ — ad ; “ery , Rubber Running Boards Popular 
Callol ‘man to work on the cor wage increase rom 10 to pel Rubber running boards are again in 
yor t the plant Phe question cent, seniority rights and recognition of vidence The new Grahams have long 
involved was whether the worker, a ré the United Rubberworkers of America running boards fitted with molded rub 
cent ¢ alescent, was fit to work, the Stanley Roberts, president of the com er; Studebaker models use colored 


he apen) pany, stated, however, that the wage in rubber on the running boards to match 
year nmediately shut-down the tire crease had been granted betore the the odies; rubber-covered running 
production division of the plant for the strike \ picket line was maintained hoards join front but not rear fenders 
balances the week, although the me around the Toledo factory until the in the new Pontiacs; the same type run 
cnanica goods department continued te agreement was ettected nine boards appear on Chevrolet models, 
function The dispute was settled p1 Workers at the Bowling Green fac although these have been given a slope 
to the opening the plant on Novem tory, incidentally, have since joired uy to assure complete drainage. 
er 2 with the United Rubberworkers of \ few other rubber applications noted 
\s efforts to settle th ir-week \merica, the first such group in Tolecdk at the show, follow: Studebaker win 


d 
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cows al te vith rubber against the foreign countries are lagging behind 


n consumption as compared with 1935, 


ar ed as 1 nt nt seats ol Coming Events the lag has narrowed down appreciably 


the new Dodge » rabbhes ; bee oo . in. SC omnia 
1 the last Tew mont consumption 
Aad ine 5 ; ore “ee November 11-18. National Automobile ."% 
; ' ecndl aaphy” 1) continues at this rate, it is probable that 
tes utch ‘ n Hud Show, Grand Central Palac« New ss , , . 
York City. al additional 5% will be added to ¢ xport 
. we seni ' allowances for the last six months ot 


ru I tr t used nd seals November 24. Boston Group, Rubber 1937, or possibly for the secor 1 quarter 


iweer j : j , o. : Sint ‘ ntel _ ” . : 
‘ ¢ , ined H Ke nore ot the year 

r. ' The next meeting of the Regulation 

mwue cat \usti Committee will be held in London on 
027 November 30-December 4. American mutt L neld ion Ol 

; SO tv of Mechanical Engineers, December 15, 1936 


29 West 39th St., New York City. - 


” SOL WO AGE December 1. Los Angeles Group, RETAIL TIRE PRICES 
S ID TO ALBERT & S Rubber Division, A.C.S. University . 
a Club, Los An ARE AGAIN INCREASED 


1 
WCIiCS 








ap ote a December (date not set). Rhode Is For the second time this vear retail 
Dire { i \I a { ‘ land Rubber Club } ase 1 
' ‘ ‘ , tire prices have ee! increased, as CN 
) ‘ iy \ p ‘ X : ' a 
C “ea \ : December 18. New York Group, Rub pected lire manufacturers have a1 
QO) oy og, be Division, A.C.S. (Xmas Party), unced an average increas ot 4% on 
} ’ ‘ ’ 
e Re Building Trades Club, 2 Park Av first and second line tires ile prices 
, ty ’ t ’ ’ 1 ‘ ‘ 
i , . ; c, Ni \ \ rh City nt ird and fourth lines 7 een low 
' : thy . WM) sil - . : ‘ . 
; : April 12-15, 1937. Rubber Division, ered slightly Actually, the price ad 
Ww yer of ‘ he Fee put . 4 an , ’ 4 ‘ 11 
| \.C.S. Chapel Hill, North Carolina justment included sma st rice 11 
a 1 the int ft t t i STVOOOOD " 1 ' x ’ 
m ' , September 13-17, 1937. Rubber Divi reases and gave dealers a ioe 
Ind ion, A.C.S. Rochester, N. ¥ creased margins f profits throug 
seni g discounts 
i if ‘ 
' Among the Akron tire makers to a 
I 7 i i t ‘ i t ( ( i treasure \ | H it i as t . 1 
{} ‘ I DH uNceE the increases wert L101 yea 
crn sistant secretary-t! sul agar, 
A le} mos tse —* \ ; ‘ Goodrich and Fireston severa yt the 
AItn ile t ‘ ale i ioe (; \\ ( dd . : 
we ipDwWw. 4 smaller manutacturers ha also raise 
na ; Easte sales 1D ' , 
, ' Wee h- prices, including the Dayton Rubber 
ivé ( ‘ ster? ‘ ma or he : : 
rs . ' Manufacturing Company, w ( al 
‘ tive ¢ ! ‘ t cT x 1D ments W i 1 
“aa : l i ire t pigme . nounced a 4% increase : the ist price 
a littl kit thr | S?] hye irried on b the National Lead c 4 1 . | naill ouation 
Onn ' - . 1) ( first and second lines and a redu 
, : . ) L \I -~ . ; 7 oT 0 % on the thir | line \ll new 
i ! the ( t “Sf ‘ < | Ss \ 2 
: , : . . -" prices became effective nm N ember 2 
( t ‘ S1OO.000 : , , 
' N An increase averaging 10% was made 
made by DeWitt F. Hicl erator of ’ 
+] : effective on May 1 f this year, soon 
one tive } ‘ t ' ‘ sinke off . : 
re | | RUBBER QUOTA RAISED sili sddads seis daland a aah. of Oe 
‘ if ‘ | } ‘ ? ‘ star 1 
0 4 70% F 3 f larger rubber plants The price situz 
ind tires v ade for him 1 TO 70% FOR EARLY 1937 rg — yn ei oe 
, tay tion in the tire field for the past eighteer 
tie nia | ‘ ) { il etore 1 1 a a — +] 
' 1} , : 1” o: months has held up remarkably, wi 
the sale t e RFC y ed. the The rubber export quota from all sig 7 : 
‘ ‘ +] : aire rice wars marked by their absence 
uct ee , . lual i ountries ¢ e rubhe es 
lk t i erta t r the ective I 1 scheme vas set at /O% or the st 
, , - wenueil 1027 at meetine of ti - : _— ‘ 
bids would a1 tt than tl six months of 1937 at a meeting of th Titanox Prices Reduced 
$215,000 ia e xg ‘ il } \ Internat il Rubbe Regulatio ( n 
\ccordit to Svwdne Albert el mittee, held in London, on October 27tl Effective November 2, a new schedule 
era nage \lbert office at rhe basic rate for the balance of this of prices on Titanox pigments was a! 
\kron, negotiations are being carried o1 vear was left at 65%. The 70% export nounced by the Titanium Pigment Cor 
th three diff a ut any quota for the first six months of 1937 poration, New York City [he new 
one ot whicl nay tion to continue will apply against a basic quota of 1,258, prices show reductions ranging from « 
manufact g it the India 500 tons for the full year (excluding cent on the dioxide to one-quarter cent 
lire ta kee { If these Siam and French Indo China which are on the barium and calcium pigments 
negotiatior al thre tated Mr permitted to export full annual quotas Quotations, o.D. Tat es, are s | 
Albert ‘ | be ' , 4 up t 1938) r, if the 70% rate 1S main ] ws lit inox \, 16 to l/ ents; ri 
1s¢ ‘ , or, 
mecertaint the Ak Bi tua tained throughout the vear, a total of tanox B and Titanox C, 5% to 6% cents 
tio 880.950 tons would be permissably ex The range of prices quote l « ers qual 
norted during the vear tities from 50 pounds up to carloads « 
— . , ; . Increasit the quota allowance fron 10,000 pounds, and in bags and barrels 
Titar rg ; ws - = ' 
anium Organization Changed = ¢ 4... 700% for early 1937 was not un Vike matte of the company, incidents 
On October 31, the Titanium Pigment expected in view of the fact that stocks was changed from the Titanium Pig 
‘ Hipal Va 5 ve il 1 et ave been leclining rapidly. wit! the re ment Co.., Inc., to Titanium Pigment 
ei e Novemblbx >a new sé y or ducti for 1936 expected to reach 150, Corporation, as announced elsewhere on 
ganization know iS I tanium Pig 000 tons, bringing available stock on this page 
nent Corporation, a sul at 5 the hand to approximately 500,000 tons, ot 
N il nal ( 1 (omy v9 root , | : +¢ _ mntenn “— 
: is organized =a six-month supply. If consumption Plan Van Cleef Addition 
maer tiie iws the State New maintains its present pace future decline 
| ‘ ‘ . a 
lerse) a is sole sales agent for of stock will proceed at a larger rate \n addition of 20,000 square feet of 
| ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Litanox igments e headquarters than experienced in the current year, floor space is planned for the plant 
the new corporat ind the Easter ind the Regulation Committee took this Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, manufactur 
sales office will be locate it 111 Broad nt msideration in increasing export ers ot rubber tape and other products. 
1 ‘ ' , ° 
way, New York (| The Western quotas The new addition will provide facilities 
sales othce will be located at Carondelet From all appearances, consumption for the comfort of the workers, such as 
Station, St. Louis, Miss Che officers will undoubtedly surpass 1,000,000 tons locker rooms, showers and rest rooms, 
t the Titanium Pigment Corporatior by the end of 1936. the United States and includes a large boiler room. New 
= " , - ~ - 5 
are: Ralph M. Roosevelt, president: (¢ alone running 20 to 25% ahead of its machinery and equipment is also on the 


F. Garesche, vice-president; F. H. Dow, 1935 consumption Although some of expansion schedule. 
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DECLINE IN INDUSTRY 
TRACED BY NEW STUDY 


\ downward trend which led to se 
vere declines in production, wages and 
employment during the depression years 
took place in the rubber industry since 
the World War (during which the in- 
dustry enjoyed a tremendous expan- 
sion), according to a study, the results 
of which were made public on October 
26th by George L. Berry, Co-ordinator 
for Industrial Cooperation, at Washing- 


ton 
Productive Capacity Fluctuation 


\mong the outstanding factors which 
marked the affairs of the rubber industry 
is the fluctuation in productive capacity 
of the wage earners, which, at the be- 
ginning of the analysis in 1914, stood at 
$1,864, but climbed to $3,430 in 1919, and 
still higher in 1929 to $3,612. After 
two years of depression this figure 
showed a further climb to $3,541 in 1931, 
but in 1933 it had dropped back to $2, 
100, the report said. 

The analysis, made by the Council for 
Industrial Progress, follows the census 
of manufactures classification and uses 
the census figures as background. Later 
figures than 1933 are not shown as this 
census 1s taken only every two years 
ind the 1935 figures are not available 

The industry is split into three sub- 
groups: manufacturers of tires and 
tubes ; rubber boots and shoes, and other 
rubber goods The tires and inner 
tubes indusiry is the largest sub-group, 
representing 56 per cent of the wage 
earners, 61 per cent of the total wages 
and 63 per cent of the value added to 
raw materials by manufacturing proc- 
esses in 1929 for the entire industry 

Productivity of the rubber products 
industry, as shown in the value added 
by manufacturing, is listed as $138,000,- 
000 in 1914; $544,000,000 in 1919, and 
$539,000,000 in 1929. Excerpts from a 
study made by the Recovery Administra- 
tion show that in the latter year the in- 
$10,781,303, 
‘nds were 


184,518 


profits were 
while cash and stock divi 
paid out in the amount of $ 


dustry’s net 
d 


5 


{ 
5 


Slump in Manufacturing Values 


The value added by manufacturing 
slumped during the four 
vears from $539,000,000 in 1929 to $261,- 
N00.000 in 1933 
estimated number of establishments en- 
rubber 


depression 
During this period the 


gaged in the manufacture of 
products dropped from 525 to 408, of 
which the largest percentage were plants 
engaged in tire manufacture which suf- 
fered a decrease of 51.6 per cent in 
number. 

The average yearly numver of wage 
earners in this manufacturing group, 
which was 74,022 in 1914, rose to 158,549 
in 1919 and fell back to 149,148 in 1929, 
falling still further to 106,238 in 1933. 

The wage level was comparatively 
high in recent years, climbing from $597 
in 1914 to $1,222 in 1919, $1,390 in 1929, 
and dropping to $933 in 1933. 

The per cent of value added by manu- 
facturing and paid out in wages showed 


a healthy growth to 1929, evidencing a 
favorable trend toward balancing con- 
sumptive and productive ability. This 
percentage was 32 in 1914, increased to 
35.6 per cent in 1919 and 38.5 per cent 
in 1929 and showed a fairly slight de- 
crease to 37.9 in 1933. 


Chamberlain Corp. Expands 


The first crude rubber processing plant 
in lowa is being constructed for the 
Chamberlain Corporation, Waterloo. 
Contract for the building, which will 
cost approximately $80,000, has already 
been let, plans calling for its completion 
by December 25. Chamberlain, an af- 
filiate of the American Wringer Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, Rhode Island, now 
manufactures all parts of a washing 
machine wringer except the rubber rolls 
Completion of the new plant will enable 
the company to produce complete wring- 
ers. J. Barlow, chief chemist, American 
Wringer Company, will be located at 
Waterloo to handle the manufacture of 
the rubber rolls for an indefinite period 
after the plant is ready to operate. It 
is understood that eventually the 
Chamberlain Corporation will produce a 
complete line of rubber rolls for printing 
presses, paper mills, and other uses 


Buys Interest in K & W 


J. L. Johnson, who operates a rubber 
cushion and mattress factory in Canada, 
has purchased a substantial interest in 
the K. & W. Rubber Company, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, according to Ora Krich- 
baum, president K. & W. are also 
manufacturers of rubber cushions and 


mattresses. 
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FORMULATE PROGRAM 
ON CAMEL BACK DIES 


The Committee on Tire Accessories 
and Repair Materials of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, has formu- 
lated a new industry program on camel 
back dies. In the past, no two rubber 
companies have used the same system of 
die numbers, but under the new program 
one standard system of die numbers will 
apply to all sizes of camel back \c- 
cording to the program, the dimensions 
of each size will be shown by the die 
number, the first numeral of which will 
show the crown width, the second the 
base width and the third the gauge. For 
example, Die No. 30-40-08 will indicate 
a 3-inch crown, a 4-inch base and an 
8/32-inch gauge. 

When the retreader orders camel back 
under the new program, the Committee 
points out, he will actually be writing 
down the dimensions of the required 
camel back when he writes the die num- 
ber. In the case of special dies, where 
the gauge is either thicker or thinner 
at the shoulders than in the center, the 
die numbers show the dimensions by 
means of numerals again, 1.e., 42-56-14- 
15 will indicate a 4 2/8-inch crown, a 
. 14/32-inch center 
gauge and a 15/32-inch shoulder gauge. 


5 6/8-inch base, a 


In the case of capping stock where the 
crow:1 width is the same as the base 
width, or only slightly narrower, the die 
number is simplified in this manner: 
60-12 will indicate a 6-inch overall width 
and a 12/32-inch gauge, etc. The gauge 
of each size of camel back showing in 
its die number will be the overall gauge 
including the cushion gum 








ROYAL MASTER MECHANICAL DEMONSTRATOR 





A mechanical demonstrator, especially 
designed to demonstrate the extra safety 
qualities claimed by Royal Master tires, 
is being furnished to dealers by the tire 
division of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
The demonstrator, pictured above, works 
in the following manner: the glass slide 
is lowered into a tank of water and then 
elevated (as seen in the reproduction) ; 
two identical molded rubber blocks, with 
the Royal Master tread on one side and 
the conventional tread on the other, are 
placed with alternate faces down at the 


top of the wet slide, although the tread 
designs do not show in the reproduction 
above since the upper sides of the blocks 
are hidden under the identification tags; 
a spring-controlled arm is released to 
drive the blocks down the slide, the con- 
ventional tread skidding to the far end 
of the slide, while the block equipped 
with the Royal Master tread, with Centi- 
pede grip, moves only a few inches on 
the wet surface. The mechanical dem- 
onstrator is simple, but effective, accord- 
ing to reports received by U. S. Rubber. 
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CARBON PATENTS HOLD 


Names in the News IN SECOND TEST CASE 


U. S. Patents 1,497,543 and 1,497,544, 


covering activated vapor-adsorbent car 





bons and processes of manutacturing 


ss them, were again upheld in a decision 
‘ t Sok ( t ) ‘ , td > 
Hy oO ; r = : ab 4 Oompa Ltd handed down on October 20 by Judge 
, ( ( , He to, Cana 5 ; 
: > a _ : M Barnes, sitting in the District Court for 
rine ( ! t Sales ; , sn , ’ . re 
j : r = mi ~ ae © " the Northern District of Illinois Phe 
| re ( pa iok Corporatio eT ; 
H “ag rg » Yardville, N. J case involved National Carbon Company, 
rie wa th t} ( ] " . ; 
1 | ; } . — - Inc., plaintiff, vs. The Western Shade 
( ARI é i Lue \¢ \ 15 y . 
ae a 2 Clot Company, defendant, and was 
ha) | rige tie | 1 i ( « i . - oes } = e 4 luml 
Ml \ rougnht in the tnterests rt olumDia 
at and i et il x fORER SANDSTRO farmert < 2 , 
. i 4 , , é, Ngee ta merty Activated Carbon, which is made by the 
t ' t < ted vit] ‘ . }: ain rye : - . 
} ' ; resea i plaintiff and sold by ¢ arbide and ( arbor 
‘ , ‘ | 1 ( 1s { } n ' T | 1 , 4 
,ea i ' ea has et ippointed < ( hemicals ( orporation he de fen lant 
t i é ‘ f Collord, In Detroit, M vas allewed to have infringed both na 
t ¢ . f ann : . ‘ tle We al 4 I I a I pa 
atte te ! eve pr l ( i t< i Si ents bv its use oO activate | 1 bh ns 
, S - a 
| \l ‘ ‘ chased in 1927, and, later, in 1933, fror 
SYDNEY I ‘ ] ) 
: . anos ' \\ 13 ’ the American Solvent Recovery Corpo 
emetic fins ‘ ' lextile | itute . WILLIAM ite } years ° 
' : ; ration of Columbus, Ohio 
( 93] - is t with Fires esigne | is 1 t] ' . ' 
af ace whi ‘ a 
‘ Sears ( " Ni « \ { } ' . the a Ivertis o le 4 ; 4 a 1¢ — i é 
i , veeks, was concluded on October 10 
Novernth lat ere ma rut \ Mi ( nas een onecte ro! : : | 
luring riz pert testimony 
thi t le t t tine st several vears He has not at ! g the trial, expe ‘ , 
, ' ‘ Nat onal Carbon was given y Prot \ 
B. Lam a head of the ( emical Labora 
Sc) , es 
ee , ‘ I , 1» . tories of Harvard University (orre 
Barbet ( \ | ’ is ARKEI unager. G. & ; ti 3 Col 
' ‘ MOTAATIY € testimony Was J el \ oO 
esid Sale Ll. S. Rubber | | s, | . ; 
—* . ; . ‘ 5 Bradlev Dewey, in charge of the Chem 
\la liacturet \ ‘ . ; <: myure ' the ween il Wartare Servic letens activities 


t necting ist { trie Pennsy inia Natlroads Cleve | ahs . =e 
= , saa " , ; during the World ar, and Prof. W 


\\ 


' , her 29% Meo “easeiieaks sedieienaend K. Lewis, also th (Chemical Wartare 
a lee cll , oF , i I ba Rivoas Service, and now ead t the Jepal 
e- . ( ha \ : OF a 2 : ment of Chemical Engineering of Massa 
eure - husetts Institute of Technology 
vate thy H. V. GAERTNI issista er, 
iienlons af @ eld - 2 Cond Comne yo € Both ol these men testifi that t 
Paines 0 Tr leted 20 vears of service wit ‘ com ictivated carbon covered by the patent 
an eee SR, wilt winncken file saved many thousands of es during 
\ MIicGA j -vea ; , ut the s ral the War, and was an extremely valuaDie¢ 
uate the | emony to h eld in Decemh ontribution to the American defenses 
‘ ‘ ‘ iwainst gas attacks ( mmercial deve 
| 2 \ } t nad pments since then ive ide | mbia 
partie kX I I TON ! bal ! 
1) hom ' to8 5 maul Godfre I. Cabot. Is \ctivated Carbx an essential mate 
Lancast iw ost vas schedule to sal the many industries; it is tar 
C Vormandi n Novembs 1] , use in military and indus il gas mas 
Cyan. F. O’Ne England, France, Germany, Hol | for the economical ' 
rire and Rubber ¢ \ va | and Italy, wher e will contact ents of widely varying 
elected president ; stholic Chat ' wents and customers his 1s Attorneys tor the parties presente 
ties Corporation Cleveland his third trip abroad for the company hnal arguments on October 20, an 
Di exe if 7 17 , ‘ He eX te t etu i t Wece judge Barnes immediately rendered h 
the tganization lv ! ber 23 lecision in favor the uintiff. The 
Ocroher 18% urt held the claims f the patent 
loHN FINN. engineet the Standard ilid and infringed, and lered the cus 
we Mt Baran _ rage — “a — Ohi ), tomary injunction and a unting 
S Rubhe Product | ‘ the “ge — NUSSIa OF moaare . th wiht ; \ similar decision in the case of Na 
Oklal . , « wi Supervise the I stallati 1 ( tional Carbon Con pany, s Ric 
dress on “Rubber Has | S a ; rubbe a “ ently pul irds & Company, Inc., aid T Zapor 
betore i et me ‘ ur conte se n Standard yt soviet (ompany was athrmed I \ugust lf 
has Agents As Se EE aan ee 1936, by the United States Court of \ 
0) ‘ ) : " yi — os peals for the Second Circuit n this 
=e R ‘ : evs etroit wn case also, the patents wert eld val 
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the heel and sole plant of | S. Rubber eral chemical laboratories, B. | 1001 
\V. Epwin PALMER, secretary and as Products, Inc., at Providence, R. [., re- rich Company, Akron, for the past five 
sistant-treasuret! S Rubber ently resigned that post to join the years, has been named manager of the 
Company, Akron, was re-elected grand technical service laboratories of the company’s raw materials inspection and 
recorder of the O} Gra Command American Cyanamid and Chemical Com- development department He is suc- 
ery the Knights Templa October pany, at Stamford, Conn., where he will ceeded in his former post by Dr. Ror 


15th be in charge of the rubber section ERT V. YoHE 
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AIR TRANSPORTATION 
FEATURES L. A. MEETING 


The November supper and program 
meeting of the Los Angeles Group, 
Rubber Division, A. C. S., held at the 
University Club, in Los Angeles, on 
November 4th, was well attended with 
the program decidedly featuring air 
transportation 

Gordon D 


Company, Inc., 


Brown, Douglas Aircraft 
Los Angeles, spoke on 


the comfort and luxury features ot! 


modern ait transportation and gave a 


resume of the contributions of the rub- 
ber industry in bringing about such tea- 
tures 


\ representative of the Reginald 
Denny Industries, Inc., gave a humorous 
and educational talk on miniature arr- 
planes from both the hobby and _ prac- 
He displayed the 


model 


tical standpoints 


world’s champion long distance 
This plane is powered with a 


plane 
1/5 horse power motor and remained 


in the air under test for 1 hour and 


38 minutes. He touched on the future 
possibilities of model, or miniature, 
planes operating under radio control 


and complimented the rubber industry 


for its many contributions 

\n industrial moving picture undet 
the title, “Flying the Lindberg Trail,” 
furnished by the Pan-American Airways 


System, was also presented 


Carlton Discusses Carbon Black 


An address, dealing more directly wit 


the rubber industry, was given by ( \ 
Carlt« manager of the J. M. Huber 
Company's plant at Borger, Texas 


“Laboratory Methods 


His subject was, 
for Carbon Black in 


for the Evaluation of 
kKubber.” He 


discussed existing tests 
and made the point that no one existing 


test should be taken as selt-sufficient in 
proving the value of a carbon black mix 
incidentally, spent several 
lavs in the Los Angeles territory, mak- 
ing his headquarters in Pasadena. While 
visited a large 


in the area he numbet 


of the rubber manufacturing plants. 

Two tickets to the Univer 
Southern California-Notre Dame foot- 
ball game, donated by Ed Royal of H 
M. Royal, Inc., were awarded to James 
W. Stull of the Santa Fe Rubber Mills, 


Los Angeles, in an interesting contest 


ity of 


designed to add a touch of interest and 


merriment to the evening’s program 
Door 


prizes were won as _ follows 


Ist prize, a fountain pen set, J. K 


Fleshman of the U. S. Rubber Com 
pany; 2nd, C. L. Remy of the U. S 
Rubber Company; and 3rd, a necktie, by 
G. G. Balazs of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company These prizes were 
donated by Arthur Kroegar, Pacific 
Coast representative for the Rubber 
Service Laboratories Division, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company 


meeting will be held on 
December 1 The 
meeting place was changed in November 
trom the Les Angeles Athletic Club to 
Club in order to have 
more room for the 


The next 


Tuesday evening, 


the University 
constantly increasing 


attendance 











Collegiate Rubber Shoes 


\ new style trend in rubber toot 
wear has recently come to light. A 
movement has been started on the 

students 
California, 


Coast, led by 
University of 


Pacific 
of the 
for colleges and secondary schools 
to “wear their colors” in canvas, 
rubber-soled sport shoes. Stu- 
dents at U. S. C,, St. Mary’s, 
U. C. L. A. and the University 
of Washington are said to have 
joined the movement with the re- 
sult that a definite new style 
trend in rubber footwear must be 
given consideration by the manu 
facturers 








CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP 
HOLDS LADIES’ NIGHT 


Over 150 members and guests at 
tended a meeting of the Chicago Group, 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., on October 
16th, at the Hotel Sherman, in Chicago, 
which featured a Ladies’ Night program 
Dinner was served in the College Inn 
of the Hotel Sherman and was followed 
by an elaborate entertainment program 
headed by Roger Pryor, stage and 
screen star. No technical papers were 
scheduled, the evening being devoted 
solely to entertainment 

So successful was this special pro 
gram, according to B. W 
tary of the group, that the executive 


l Lwis, secre 


committee will probably decide to make 
Ladies’ Nizht an annual occasion 

Preceding the dinner in the College 
Inn, the United Carbon Company held 
a cocktail party for a number of its 
friends in the industry. C. M. Baldwin, 
Chicago representative of the company, 
and Mrs. Baldwin were hosts to a num- 
ber of friends in the Chicago rubber 
industry. 

\ meeting of the Chicago group was 
also scheduled to be held on Friday, 
November 13th, with Arthur W. Car 
penter, Manager, Physical Testing De 
partment, B. F. Goodrich Company, set 
to present a paper on “Ageing Methods.” 


Set Boston Group Meeting 


The next meeting of the Boston 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., has 
been set for Tuesday, November 24th, 
at the Hotel Kenmore, in Boston. Dr 
I. Drogin, chief chemist, J. M. Huber, 
Inc. New York City, and Dr. J. R 
Katz, of the University of Amsterdam, 
Holland, will be the speakers. Dr. 
Drogin will discuss “An Outline of Car 
bon Black,” Katz will speak 
on “The Structure of Highly Poly- 
merized Substances.” As usual, dinner 
will be served at 6:30. Tickets may be 
secured in advance from Dr. Royce J 
Noble, Malden, Mass., 


urer of the group 


(sroup, 


while Dr 


secretary-treas- 
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SAFETY TROPHIES WON 
BY RUBBER COMPANIES 


Thirty-five rubber manufacturers, and 
their factory units, representing 49,562, 
116 man-hours worked by 53,646 em- 
ployes, participated in the 1935-36 safety 
contest sponsored by the Rubber Sec 
tion of the National Safety Council, 
awards for which were made during the 
25th Annual Safety Congress, held in 
\tlantic City, N. J., the week of Oc- 
tober 5th, frequency rate 
was 6.405, a 3% increase over the previ- 


The average 


ous contest. 
There were two groups in the contest, 
winners in the first group, comprising 
companies with more than 125,000 aver 
age monthly man-hour exposure, includ 
ing the Providence plant of U. S. Rub 
ber Products, Ine., the New 
(Canada) plant of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., and the Samson Tire 
and Rubber Corporation, of Los Angeles 
Six companies, with 


Toronto 


recor! ds, 


second 


perfect 
were tied for first place in the 
group, comprised of units having less 
than 125,000 average monthly man-hour 
exposure, these being Dominion Rubber 
Co. (Papineau factory), Montreal; Van 
Cleef Bros., Chicago; Development D« 
partment, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J.; Lobl Mfg. Company, 
Middleboro, Mass. ; Fabric Fire Hose 
Company, Sandy Hook, Conn.; and Me 
chanical Fabrics Division, U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., Providence, R. | 





MARTIN TIRE COMPANY 
BUYS SALEM FACTORY 


The Martin Custom Made Tire Com 
pany, New York City, has purchased the 
factory of the former Salem Rubber 
Company, in Salem, Ohio, and will start 
the manufacture of tires in the new 
plant as soon as tire building machinery 
is installed. The plant is expected to 
employ 40 workers initially 

According to F. C. Rogers, assigned 
to the Salem from the New 
York headquarters of Martin, the tires 
to be produced will be of tl 
type and not of the general competitive 


ractory 


le premium 


line. Tires for both cars and trucks will 
be made. 


Up until the purchase of the Salem 


factory Martin was selling tires made 
for it by other tire companies on private 
brand order. It now joins the list of 
tire manufacturers, the factory being un 
der the supervision of Mr. Rogers 


Predicts Tire Sale Boost 


Retail sales of replacement tires dur 
ing 1937 will show a substantial increase 
for the first time since 1929, according 
to a statement issued by Paul W. Litch 
field, president, Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
Akron. Mr. Litchfield 
based his prediction on the theory that 
diminishments of sales caused by im- 
proved quality has now reached about 
maximum proportions which should be 
reflected in increased replacemertt sales 


ber Company, 


next year. 









































































































Financial News 





GOODRICH DIRECTORS 
APPROVE NEW PROGRAM 


\t a meeting hek N York City 
N wember Ot the B | 
(, ! h ¢ i i the 
lt efinance t iny'Ss mort 
ize debt a to p le increased work 
ne ipital through the ile f $27.000. 
OOO of 444% first mortga onds due 
195¢ 1 he be ] lerw te 
\ i inkiu 0 | ( b ly ldman, 
Sach " { ul ny vandled the 
irst preferred a ‘ tock issued 
y Goodrich 1Y12 
V he eed the $27.000.000 n t 
we bond ‘ lb ‘ t edeem 
ill of the outstand t1 tgage 25 
year O14% ld bond the company 
at 107% on February 1, 1937, with the 
lance t ( Ava i il cor 
orate purp mh h to in 
reas \\ K ca [ it l under 
stood that the additiot vork ip 
ital will be ce ted te ictory expansion 
ind improvement 
Originally, the © ricl refinancing 
cheme ( alle | ( the sua ( S28 
000.000 first mortgage b | with a 
coupon rat 14% t in 1960 
The issue W al 1 re sents a 
reduction $1,000,000 principal 
amount, a reducti it ipon rate and 
a shorter maturit L he I nal plan 
ils called et ( ipp x1 
nately S$3.000.0K the led debt 
the Hood Rubbe mpa it of 
Is realized ! “ twage 
ue, it ince é 193 H has 
ilready retire i] in llion 
| lla th ied «ce i expects 
1 retire il natt Jecet eT l 
1936, the ema ila ‘ t ot eas 
urvy cash 
Lhe cW ! i t ( is nN 
templated mc 193 t t wa | up 
\ i < alle Y t kh cle S 
wh questi ect the ! t kK 
} let consent , e decicor 
i T w ly 


For thy nine mint . led Septem 
ber 30. 1936. \Monsant ( “he al ( 
pany st Li S \I i sul sid 
iries, had a t $3,200.71 
be re subsidia ( livice | 
and provision f be il surtax ul 
distributed ront a ed il 
after subsidiary d to $2.89 on 
each of 1.114.410 shares $l0-par 
capital stock Im the 
per od t the prev Monsant 
reported a et f S$? 808.687 or 
the same i $2.7 " YSs/ S/O 
shares. For the quarter ended Septem 
ber 30, 1936. net profit amounted t 


$1,181,125, equal to $1.04 a common 


share 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
INCREASES INCOME 


For the year ended August 31, 1936, 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Con 
iny, Cambridge, Mass., reports a ne 

me of $217,251, after providing for 
all accrued taxes and other charges and 
after deducting $196,439 for deprecia 


tion on the plant and machinery After 
payment of preferred dividends, the 
1935-36 profit is equal to $2.00 per share 
n 86,000 common shares. In the previ- 
us year net income amounted to $&2 
107, or 43 cents per common share 
Gross sales for the 1935-36 period 
totaled $5,202,016 as compared with 
rross sales of $4,729,421 in the previous 
period According to the balance sheet, 
the company had total current assets ot 
$3,807.07 $$ as oft Se pte mbet l, 1936, 
which $410,409 was in cash and 
$1,000,312 in 1 S. Treasury bills. 
Total urrent liabilities amounted to 


yroximately 15 


, 


$233.930. a ratio of ay 


' 
th 
to | 


Postpone Goodyear Meeting 


Originally called for November 2, the 
meeting of stockholders of the Good- 


vear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 


tte on the proposed plan for rear 
ranging the company’s capital stock, was 


first postponed to November 9 and later 


deferred until November 16. The delay 
s said to have been caused by the na 
tional elections which hampered pr yeress 
n obtaining necessary proxies. Accord 
ng to the company, 65% of the pre 

rred stock and 60% of the common 


k 1s alrea ly pledged to the propose 


refinancing, although two-thirds of the 


common and three-fourths of the pre 

erred are necessary for official approval 

Briefly, the plan calls for exchange of 
the present 7% preferred stock, whi 

has arrearages $11.25 in lividends, 

r shares of a new 5% preterred issu 

arrying an accrued dividend of $3.00, 
e-tl | i share « Cc I 


Dayton Rubber Profit Up 


For the nine months ended July 31, 
1936, Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, reports a profit 


$291,000 as compared with $43,000 


the corresponding period of the pri 
Dayton sales for the period 


t 


ous yeal 
totaled approximately $5,000,000, or 63 


per cent above sales in the 1935 period 


Fisk Declares Dividend 


The Fisk Rubber Corporation, ( 


pee Falls, Massachusetts, has declared a 
dividend of $3.00 per share, represent- 


payments due on the _ preferred 
stock in July and October of the current 


THE RUBBER ACE 


WISHNICK FACTOR IN 
NEW CARBON PLANT 


Contracts for a new carbon black 
plant with a daily capacity of 70,000,000 
cubic feet, one of the largest in the 
world, to be built in Moore County, 
Texas, have just been awarded. The 
plant will have as a reserve the Con- 
tinental Gas Company acreage in Moore 
County, as well as a substantial part of 
the Shamrock Oil and Gas Company’s 
ras acreage in the same area 


4 
> 


Associated in the enterprise are R. I 
Wishnick of New York, the Continental 
Oil Company and the Shamrock Oil and 
Gas Company. The company is now 
being incorporated, and announcement 
of its name will be made later 

he location of the plant, whic 
cost $1,250,000, will be about a mile 
north of the McKee plant of the Sham- 
rock Company between Dumas and Sun- 


h will 


ray Shamrock will purchase the gas 
production from the Continental proper- 
ties in Hutchinson and Moore Counties 
for extraction of gasoline and will in 
turn supply residue gas for the new 
carbon black plant 

Mr. Wishnick, who is already well 
known in the carbon black industry, 
said that further details of the new 
company would be available 
It is expected that construction of the 


presently 


plant will start shortly 


Issue Inner Tube Patent 


A patent covering an inner tube which 
is claimed to “seal punctures in tires 
while the car is in motion” has been is- 
sued to the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron. The tube, known as Seal-O- 
Matic, is made with a layer of plastic 
self-sealing composition on tl inner 


wall and holes are quickly closed when 
penetrating objects are removed. Good- 
rich has had tubes of this type under 
actual road test for the past tour years 


with satisfactory results reported 








40-Week Report on Flintkote 


For the 40 weeks ended October 10, 
1936, the Flintkote Company, East Ruth- 
erford, N. (a reports net income ot 
$944,881, which compares with $1,094,488 
for the forty weeks ended October 5, 
1935. After eliminating extraordinary 
income received in settlement of patent 
intringements and other claims, the cur- 
rent profit amounted to $939,126, equal 
to $1.41 on each of 668,046 combined 
Class A and B shares 


Profit for Baldwin 


For the nine months ended September 
30, 1936, Baldwin Rubber Company, 
Pontiac, Michigan, reports a net in- 
come, after Federal charges, but before 
provision for the Federal surtax on 
undistributed profits, of $301,706, equal 
to $1.08 on each of 278,604 One Dollar 
par capital shares. Net profit for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1936, was 
$56,643, or 20 cents a share 


rece — a 
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TIRE DEALERS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


A number of resolutions were adopted 
at the 16th National Convention of the 
National Association of Independent 
Tire Dealers, held in St. Louis, Mo., 
from October 19 to 22, which featured 
election of officers, an address by Con- 
gressman Wright Patman, and other 
events. The new presi- 
dent, T. J. Lane, Englewood, N. J.; 
vice-president, Walter  Schlichtmann, 
San Francisco, Cal.; and secretary-gen- 
Burger, New 


officers are: 


eral manager, George J. 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Included 
proposed and adopted were those re- 
questing the tire manufacturers to “dis- 
continue selling tires to car and truck 
manufacturers for spare wheel equip- 
ment” ; [ 
trade prices by tire 


among the 17 resolutions 


disapproving the extension of 
1 manufacturers to 
any other than legitimate members of 
the trade; 
and rental contracts existing between 


terming the so-called mileage 


tire manufacturers, or their controlled 
outlets, with bus, taxicab or truck fleets, 
an unfair trade practice which will 
“eventually annihilate the independent 
tire dealers” ; and requesting tire makers 
to formulate a policy of special contracts 
for tire dealers who “qualify as pivotal 
truck dealers” and urging that they be 


given “adequate compensation.” 


Grade Classification Requested 


\dditional resolutions passed at the 
meeting urged the establishment of the 
greatest possible cooperation and_ har- 
mony among the tire manufacturers and 
suggested the appointment of a Dealer 
Relations Committee to regularly meet 
with a similar group from the tire pro- 
lucers to “intelligently and fairly discuss 
our mutual marketing problems,” as 
well as one requesting the Bureau of 
Standards to prepare “a true classifica- 
tion of all 
information of 


grades of tires” for the 
tire dealers and for the 
protection of the publi 

Appreciation was also expressed in 
President 


the form of resolutions t 


Roosevelt for his interest in the inde- 


ler; to the tire manu 


pendent tire dea 
representatives to 


Norwalk, 


Cooper, Martin and Dayton); to Con- 


facturers who sent 
the meeting (Seiberling, 


gressman Patman for the privilege of 
hearing his proposed bill designed to 
manufacturer from the 
retail trade; and to Senator A 


Moore, of New Jersey, for his interest 


eliminate the 
Harry 


and assistance in establishing fair trade 
practices for the tire industry. 


Co-operative Campaign Planned 


Members attending the convention 
made plans for a cooperative campaign 
designed to revive the replacement 
market by focusing public attention on 
“smooth tire perils.” George J. Bur- 
ger, general manager of the NAITD 
pointed out that an increase of 5% in 
market 
would increase independent dealer sales 


between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 an- 


the present tire replacement 








Automotive Rubber Consumption 


Although there were 1,500,000 
fewer cars built in 1935 as com- 
pared with the peak automobile 
year of 1929, the consumption of 
rubber in the automotive field was 
greater by 1,000 tons. These fig- 
ures indicate the increasing use 
of rubber in automobile manufac- 
ture and offer one indication of 
the excessive activity in factories 
producing automotive rubber 
products. The latest addition to 
rubber utilized in cars is said to 
be rubber pillar blocks for hous- 
ing ball bearing units. 








nually. While no definite action was 
taken on a proposed joint advertising 
campaign, the convention adopted a 
resolution forecasting such action. 

Dealers were enthusiastic about the 
fair trade practice code recently ap- 
proved for the tire industry by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, but urged an 
emergency appropriation for the govern- 
mental body to tighten up enforcement 
of the code based on the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 

In his address, Congressman Patman 
stated that the Robinson-Patman Act 
“is a law that was sold to the country 
before it was sold to Congress —the peo- 
ple demanded that Congress pass this 
law.” He outlined what the law is 
intended to do, its enforcement, and 
early results. 


Japanese Synthetic Rubber 


Dr. Y. Shinozaki, of the Osaka 
(Japan) Technical Institute, 
famous for his invention of bullet-proof 


Research 


glass, recently announced that he had 
invented a method of producing syn- 
thetic rubber along the lines followed by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
in this country, and the I. G. Farben- 
industrie, A.G., of Germany. According 
to the Leather and Rubber Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Dr. Shinozaki has asked the 
Japanese Department of Commerce and 
Industry for financial assistance for the 
purpose of producing synthetic rubber 
on a commercial scale in Japan. 


Plan Testing Congress 


The Second International Congress of 
the International Association for Test- 
ing Materials will be held in London, 
England, the week of April 19-24, 1937. 
The object of the congresses, the first 
of which was held in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, in September, 1931, is to obtain 
international cooperation in the study of 
materials and their testing, and to pro- 
vide facilities for the exchange of views, 
experiences and knowledge. Rubber is 
scheduled for consideration at the 1937 
congress. 
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COL. TOWNSEND URGES 
AMPLE RUBBER SUPPLY 


Col. A, F. Townsend, chairman of the 
board, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., and 
American delegate to the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee, on his 
recent return from a European visit 1s- 
sued a warning that world stocks of 
rubber should not be allowed to go very 
much lower. He pointed out that the re- 
duction of world stocks have rather 
exceeded the Committee’s calculations. 

Stating that the total reduction in 
stocks thus far this year amounts. to 
about 130,000 tons, and that the total 
figure for the year will approximate 
150,000 tons, Col. Townsend explained 
that this would leave world supply at 
less than a six months’ supply, of which 
at least 144 months’ supply is afloat and 
not available for immediate use. 

(Epiror’s Note: Since Col. 
send’s warning was issued, the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee 
has increased the basic quota tor exports 


Town- 


from signatory countries to 70% for the 
first six months of 1937). 


U. S. RUBBER MAKING 
ALL OF ATLAS TIRES 


According to an announcement made 
early last month, the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany has undertaken to produce all of 
the Atlas Tires formerly produced by 
both U. S. and Goodrich. For some 
time after Goodrich cancelled its Atlas 
contract, it was not known whether U. 
S. would absorb the entire production 
or whether Atlas would follow in the 
footsteps of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
and split its requirements among a group 
of small tire manufacturers. 

It was further reported that the U. S.- 
Atlas contract had been dropped with 
the tires currently being produced with- 
out any contractural agreement. The 
deal through which U. S. assumed com- 
plete production of the tires is believed 
to have been worked out with the ap- 
proval of the government. 


Harris Buys McNeil Company 

Stanley Harris, well known figure in 
the rubber machinery trade, and former 
president of the National Rubber Ma- 
chinery Company, has purchased the Mc- 
Neil Machine and Engineering Com- 
pany, of Akron. Shortly after his re- 
tirement from the National Rubber Ma- 
chinery concern, Mr. Harris formed 
S. W. Harris, Inc., at Akron, to act as 
selling agents for the Summit Mold and 
Machine Company. For some time it 
has been known that he contemplated 
early expansion. 


Leases New Factory 

The Goodyear Rubber Company, rain- 
coat manufacturers, has leased the for- 
mer plant of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, in 
Middletown, Conn., and is moving its 
equipment into the new factory. The 
company employs about 1,000 workers, 
and expects to add 200 more. 
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vears, Mr. Peachey Wil to indiffer 
ent health. wa not is ictive n the 
rupper sphere as previ isly, nevertheless 
his recent work in nnection with the 
use of sulfides of 1 sphorus as a means 
of vulcanization has attracted consider 
able attentior particular in England 
\t one time he served as Lecturer in the 
te nol cal le irtment the Un 

versity I Manchest | Peache 
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Detroit Manufacturers’ Division of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, died Novem 
er 4 at his home in Detroit, at the 
Tea f 63, a victim of heart 
\ former resident of Akron, Mr. Ken 
nedy joined Goodrich in January, 1928, 


ind shortly thereafter was appointed 


dise ase 


to the Detroit post He leaves two sis 


ters and a niece 








Expanding Gillette Factory 


\n expansion program calling for the 
erection of a third-story addition on the 


present warehouse, and a second floor 


addition over the present stock prepara 
tol lepartment has heen launched by 
the Crillette Rubber ( mpany, kau 
e, Wusconsit According te lans 
Crillette rite ls t east ts la \ put 
it 3.000 automobile tires and t es 
| 2.000 hicvele tires per la by the 
nrs ot the V | e expans I 
gram involves an expe liture $350 
OOO and is t larges le ik | the 
npany s e 1929 


( nstruct is starte tov 
I va use extensi to t int 
the Gates Rubbe ( pany Denve 
(olorad ( sisting 1 200-1 t ex 
ension, the w ware! se will ul 
] 1 


roximately $350,000 and will provide 
125,000 additional feet of Hloor space 


‘ storave t tires atl 


At a dinner held on October 29th at 
Rockefeller Center, in New York City, 
awards were presented to winrers of the 
Firs \nnual Plast Cor etit R , 
“ ed V/ dey ] ist ‘ ( . ni we 
‘ tr iphies were 1 es ed 1 
it » n Iders and esig é ed 
vill Cc WI! ing entries 


THE RUBBER AGE 


CONSUMPTION DROPS 
1% IN SEPTEMBER 


Consumption of crude rubbe1 
ufacturers in the United States tor the 
month of September is estimated to be 
16,330 long tons, which compares with 
46,657 long tons for August. September 


consumption shows a decrease of less 


than 1% under August but 24.9% above 
September a year ago, according to sta 
tistics released by the Rubber Manu 


facturers Association. Consumptiot1 
September, 1935, was 37,085 (revised) 
long tons 
Imports of crude rubber 
ber are reported to be 48,386 long tons, 
\ugust 


Septen 


. ia 
an increase of 13.7% over the 


figure of 42,563 long tons, and 40% 
wer the 34,569 long tons tmported in 
September, 1935 
Total domestic stocks o ide ru 

ber on hand September 30 are est 
mated at 228,477 long tons ich con 
pares with August 31 stocks of 229 
056 long tons and 331,121 (revised) long 


tons on hand September 30, 1935 

Crude rubber afloat to U. S. ports as 
»1f September 30 is estimated to be 62,240 
long tons, as compared with 63,597 long 
tons afloat on August 31 and 43,413 long 
tons afloat on S« pte mber 30 a year ag 

September reclaimed rubber consum] 
tion is estimated at 11,170 long tons; 
production, 12,959 long tons; and stocks 


n hand, September 30, 24,950 long tons 


AUGUST TIRE SHIPMENTS 
FALL 13.4% UNDER JULY 


Shipments of pneumati sings du! 
ing the month of August ar stimated 
at 4,976,383 units, a decreas« of 13.4% 


under July but 5% above shipments made 
in August, 1935, according to statistics 
released by the Rubber Manufacturers 
\ssociation 

Production f pneumat isings 
\ugust is estimated at 5,014,415 casings, 


i lecrease of &.2% unde luly ut 25.0% 
ibove August, 1935 
Pneumatic casings in th nds ¢ 
manufacturers, August 31 1936, are 
estimated at 7,793,438 units, a ncreas¢ 
ot less than 1% over the stor ks on and 
July 31, and less than 1% vy stock 
n hand August 31, 1935 
Che actual figures are as lows 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS 
Shipments Production Ini tor 


\ug., 1936 4,976,383 5,014,415 7,793,438 
luly, 1936 5,743,863 5,464,927 7,746,388 
\ug., 1935 4,739,259 3,992 800 7,805,054 


A\ug., 1934 4,308,270 3,532,631 8,697,131 


Howard Rubber in Fremont 


Howard Rubber Products ympany, 
formerly of Findlay, Ohio, has move 
to Fremont, Ohio, where it has taker 
r) the former factory of the Fremont 


( VeT 

Rubber Products Company. M. Howard 
ywwns and manages the Howard Rubber 
Products concern, manufacturers of a 
; ver household goods and ap 
Products 


Stanley Surdvk was 


pliances. The Fremont Rubber 
Company, of whicl 


manager, closed down last ul 
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Henri Sadacca, of New York City, is 
reported to have purchased control of 
The Whitney Blake Company, insulated 
wire manufacturers, Hamden, Conn., 
from Mrs. T. Whitney Blake. The cash 
price paid for the 78 per cent block of 
reported to be $200,000, 
slightly above par value 


stock was 


The company was founded in 1910 
by T. Whitney Blake and was capital- 
ized for $250,000 No stock was ever 
offered to the public and at the time of 
the reported sale the entire issue was 
ield by Mrs. Blake, Manley Chester of 
Hamden and the Chase National Bank 
of New York, as trustee for the Van 
Ness estate. Each of the latter interests 
held 11 per cent 

It is understood there will be no 
change in the management and _ policies 
of the company, now conducted under 
supervision of Frederick Kingsbury. It 
is not known whether Mr. Sadacca was 
acting for himself or for another party, 
but it is believed he will take no active 
part in the management at present 


Col. Charles E. Speaks, president of 
Fisk Rubber Corp., 
Mass., has announced a wage increase 


November 2, which, with in- 


Chicopee Falls, 


effective 
creases already granted, brings the total 
gain to about 11 per cent as com- 
pared with the depression low point 
Edgar Maynard 
said the combined increases will add to 
the payroll about $250,000 a year. The 
company has added 500 hands since Jan- 


Factory Manager ( 


uary 1, employing about 1,950 wage- 


earners as of October 23 


Loss of about $2,000 was caused 
October 13 at the plant of E. I. du Pont 


de Nemours & Company, Fairfield, 


Conn., when fire destroved 2,000 vards 

f leatherette cloth, in process in two 
ovens. The cloth was valued at $1 per 
vard \ spark from a heater caused the 
blaze 


Rumors that the Hartford, Conn., 
plant of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany would be reopened as a manufac 
turing unit have been circulated widely 
this Fall, but have met with no con- 
firmation from company officials. Com- 
pany engineers inspected the factory in 
October, according to Charles B. Whit- 
telse Vv, executive vice-president of the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce and 
former manager of the plant. The fac- 
tory was closed six years ago and part 
f it is now occupied by a branch sales 
office of U. S. Rubber 


Buys Interest in Universal 


March 
interests of Joseph Szymezewicz in the 
Universal Rubber Mat Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, Mich., and is now a 


Freedman has purchased the 


co-partner with Charles Truba 


SMALLER COMPANIES 
SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


Smaller rubber companies in_ the 
Akron area, generally, will show sub- 
stantial increases in unit and dollar sales 
volume in 1936 over 1935, and some of 
the companies will show a net profit for 
the first time in several years, it is 
learned from authoritative sources. 
The Master Tire & Rubber Corpora- 
tion, operating the Quaker City Rub- 
ber Company, at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
manufacturing Falls, Cooper and Giant 
tires in its plant at Findlay, O., will 
show an increase of sales volume this 
year, over last year, of about 40 per 
cent, officials say. The Anderson Rub- 
ber Company reports an increase of 40 
per cent in sales volume and a profit- 
able year through the third quarter, 
while the Sun Rubber Company will 
show better than 30 per cent by the end 
of the year, according to its officials. 
Smaller whose greater 
sales volume in competition with the 
larger companies is in the lower priced 
tires, are unanimous in the belief that 
lower prices in these tire lines will work 
further competitive hardship on them. 
Prices in these lines were recently re- 


companies, 


duced by the larger companies from 4 
to 6 per cent 


Two Companies Raise Wages 


Two rubber manufacturers, Fisk and 
Kelly-Springfield, granted wage in- 
creases to their employes last month, 
one in accord with union agreement, 
the other to forestall union action, ac- 
cording to reports Wage increases 
granted by the Fisk Rubber Corporation, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., averaged 11% 
and was said to have been announced 
prior to a meeting of the union sched- 
uled for November 2 at which demands 
for a pay boost were to have been con- 
sidered The Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, Cumberland, Maryland, an- 
nounced a “substantial increase in the 
vearly pay roll,” effective November 1, 
as the result of an agreement entered 
into with the union local following the 
recent strike during which the plant was 
closed for 10 days. 


Filatex Starts Production 


The Filatex Corporation, with factory 
at Northampton, Penna., and general of- 
fices at 1450 Broadway, in New York 
City, announces that it has started pro- 
duction on Filatex, a new covered latex 
varn adaptable to the knitting and weav- 
ing trades among other industries, de- 
scribed as “the varn of life and power.” 
The new yarn is said to embody various 
new and novel features protected by 
patent, and may be covered with cotton, 
acetate or silk in various colors and in 
all sizes, based on a cotton count. The 
Filatex Corporation, which is an af- 
filiate of the Sylvania Industrial Cor- 
poration, was formerly known as Caout- 
choue Laboratories, Inc 
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The autumn golf tournament for 
members of the L. A. Group, Rubber 
Division, A. C. S., which was scheduled 
for November 14 at the Lakewood 
Country Club, near Long Beach, was 
to decide the permanent ownership of 
the trophy cup for which golf enthusi- 
asts in the group have contended for 
several years. Playing was scheduled 
to begin at 1 o'clock with a play-off 
among tournament winners for the cup. 
The new cup (which will be the bone 
of contention in the future) has been 
donated by the Binney and Smith Com- 
pany, manufacturers of carbon black, 
represented in the Los Angeles area by 
M. Montgomery of Martin Hoyt and 
Milne, Inc Golf tournaments within 
the group are as a rule well patronized 
and are outstanding features of the 
year’s recreational activities. 

The new factory of the Los Angeles 
Manufacturing Company, a 
Company with the same set of officials 
as those of the Los Angeles Rubber 
and Asbestos Works, is now in full 
operation. Located at 2035 East 5lst 
Street, the new factory is equipped with 


Kubber 


three presses, one mill and one calender. 
The plant occupies a half acre of 
ground, and industrial mechanical rub- 
ver goods are featured. There are ten 
employes engaged in the mechanical end 
of the business. Officials are: president, 
W. A. Corder; treasurer, same; vice- 
president, Walter Cox; secretary, S. K. 
Durfee Mr. Durfee reports business 
good and all departments running at 
capacity. Three new salesmen’ have 
heen added. 


The West American Rubber Com 
pany, Inc., 432 North Avenue Nine 
teen, Los Angeles, is in the process of 
completely modernizing its plant equip- 
ment, according to Charles Lamb, presi- 
dent. New mills and the requisite mo 
tors of late type are being installed. 
Reduction units are being replaced and 
the Banbury mixer being re-vamped to 
bring it up to date. Various items of 
laboratory equipment are being added 
Mr. Lamb states that increased business 
in the last year or two, now necessitat- 
ing both day and night shifts, makes the 
modernization of the plant a needed 
\pproximately 80 per cent of 
the manufactured output is rubber 
equipment for use in the oil fields 


move. 


Footwear Exports Increase 


Exports of all types of rubber boots 
and shoes by principal rubber manufac- 
turing countries were estimated at 72,- 
246,000 pairs in 1935, according to figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and 
This represents a 
10.5% increase over the 65,403,000 pairs 
in 1934, and 9.5% under the 78,805,000 
pairs in the record year of 1933. , Japan 
supplied approximately 70% of all rub- 
her boots and shoes exported in 1935. 
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Fisher Funelaire 





\ little rubber appliance to prever 
the tilting or tipping of funnels when > ball 
‘ tr ’ ae ‘ Or < - 
liquids are cing poured through has _ OTC’ air type, a new type ) ya 
heen developed by the Fisher Scientifi vearing pillow-block mounted in a one 
piece molded rubber housing has been 


developed by the Fafnir Bearing Com 
pany, New Britain, Conn. The bearing 
is pressed into the rubber housing, fol 
lowed by a shielding plate, a rubber in- 
sulation washer, and a thrust collar 
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which clamps the bearing in place. Pre 
} lubricated, the sealed bearing requires 
i} 1} no further lubrication. A _ special pro- 


tective lacquer is applied on the ex- 
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terior of the rubber housing to prevent 


Company, Pittsburgh, Penna. Termed deterioration in service. The new rub- 
the Fisher Funelaire, this appliance is a ver pillows-blocks are available for shaft 
small rubber collar, with a tapered bore, sizes from 11/1l6-inch to 1 7/16-inch. 
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Oak Hyplane Balloon 


An innovation in novelty-shape toy 
rubber balloons is the Hyplane recently 
introduced by the Oak Rubber Com- 
pany, Ravenna, Ohio. In the shape of 








an airplane, Hyplane can be manipulated 
in all sorts of airplane maneuvers when 
inflated and fastened to a reed stick 


From nose to tail the new novelty 
measures 25 inches, with a 24 inch wing 
spread. The balloons are available in 
assorted brilliant colors, with decora- 
tions at nose and tail and on each wing 


“Cush In Grip” Trap 


Described as the first humane trap, 
Chas. D. Briddell, Inc., Crisfield, Mary- 
land, have developed the “Cush In 
Grip” patented trap for muskrats and 
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ther small animals. The trap is similar 
to ordinary steel ones with the excep- 
tion that corrugated rubber is riveted to 
each jaw so that the trap absorbs shock 
and does not break the animal’s leg. One 
practical use of this rubber-riveted trap 
is that furs are not bruised or torn when 
the animal is captured, giving the skins 
more market value. 


Rubber-to-Metal Products 


Parker, Stearns and Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., are now producing a line 
of rubber-to-metal products including 
industrial truck wheels, elevator guide 
wheels, electrical torque couplings, rub- 
ber-covered horseshoes, vibration damp- 
eners and insulated plater racks. The 
adhesive ingredients of the Parker- 
Stearns process are compounded directly 
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into the rubber during milling, adhesion 
of the rubber to the metal taking place 
during vulcanization. The products 
may be made either in steam tank cures 
or mold cured in presses. The com- 
pany has also developed a process for 
adhering synthetic rubber to metal which 
calls for vulcanizing in the mold 


R-C-A Rubber Coverings 


Flexi-Flor and Wall-Flex, rubber cov- 
erings for floors and walls, respectively, 
have been developed by the R-C-A 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. The 
flooring material has a uniform “th-inch 
thickness, and comes in 33 and 36 inch 








widths, in 18 color combinations. It is 
described as being flexible, resilient, 
crack-proof, stain-proof, long-wearing 
(the color going completely through the 
material), easy to clean and simple to 
install. The wall covering is supplied in 
a uniform 1/1l6th-inch thickness, in the 
same widths and color combinations 
furnished on the rubber flooring. This 
covering, used mainly for walls and 
above-the-floor surfaces, may also be 
used as a floor covering where a thin 
gauge material is called for. One recom- 
mendation made by R-C-A for the new 
material is its use in trailer coaches. 


Wade Drafting Curve 


An adjustable drafting curve, embody- 
ing rubber in its construction, is being 
featured by the Wade Instrument Com- 
pany, Cleveland. A soft lead core, com- 
pletely covered by rubber, enables a 
variety of curves to be obtained. The 
key to the numerals in the illustration 
herewith follows: (1) the rubber cov- 
ering is metal-impregnated so that there 
is no drag on drawing pencil or pen; 
(2 and 3) two drawing edges, fine and 
flat, are provided: (4) top and bottom 
surfaces of the rubber are corrugated to 





provide non-slip surfaces: (5) the soft 
lead inner core retains the shape after 
the desired curve has been formed. The 
curve is made in six lengths, from 7 to 
72 inches. 


Hewitt Twinweld Hose 


Consisting of two lines of cord-rein- 
forced welding hose molded side by side 
into a single unit, the Hewitt Rubber 





Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., has intro- 
luced the Twinweld Welding Hose. This 
hose combines lines for acetylene and 
oxygen in one unit and is available in 
lengths up to 500 feet. The arrangement 
provides a connection between gas tanks 
and welding or cutting torch that is 
compact and said to be easy to handle 
The passages have an innerlining of 
non-blooming, gas-resisting compound 
which is cord-reinforced In use the 
center web is slit back as far as neces- 
sary and a clamp applied to stop further 
splitting. 


Surfaseal Rubber Paint 


In addition to containing anti-cor- 
rosive features, Surfaseal, a new rub- 
ber paint developed by Collord, Inc., 1430 
Rosedale eS Detroit, latex converters, 
is said to lend itself as a wall and floor 
finish, especially for sealing concrete 
floors against dampness and abrasion. 
The new paint is self-bonding to proper- 
ly prepared metal surfaces, sets in a 
brief period, is moisture-proof and is 
available in colors on a production basis. 
Surfaseal is applied by brushing, two to 
four coats are recommended, each coat 
will dry in 2 to 4 hours, stock colors are 
industrial gray and black, and coverage 
runs to an average of 400 square feet 
per gallon, according to the manufac- 
turers. 


Rubber Sheep Boots 


Designed to aid in the cure of foot 
rot, a disease peculiar to sheep, the 
treatment of which has been long con- 
sidered difficult, a special rubber sheep 
boot has been developed by the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, Ltd., Fort Dunlop, 
Birmingham, England. Dressings pre- 
viously applied to the infected foot areas 
were quickly rubbed off in the grass be- 
fore taking proper effect; use of the 
rubber boot keeps the dressings in place 
and permits early cure. The boots are 
built anatomically to fit the sheeps’ feet, 
are stockinette lined and are made to re- 
duce the splashing of the dressings on 
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the leg, to give the fetlock free play and 
to prevent chafing. Made in five sizes, 
three of which are said to cover 80% 
of the sheep in the country, the boots 
are available in press fastener, lace hole 
or zipper styles. 


Rubber Guard for Razor 


Under the trade name of “Phantom,” 
a razor is being marketed by an English 
company which utilizes a rubber guard. 
Use of the guard is said to maintain the 
biade at the correct shaving arc and 
yet permits adjustment of the razor to 
suit practically all types of blades. In 
position, the rubber guard is so situated 
that the cutting edge of the blade is 
the only metal that touches the face, 
while the soft pull of the rubber is said 
to gently draw the skin taut and pre- 
sent a level and tensed surface to the 
cutting edge of the blade. 


Safe-Hi Ladder Shoes 


Designed for use with either straight 
or step-ladders, and made to fit any size 
ladder, the Rose Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Denver, Colorado, is featuring the 
Safe-Hi Ladder Shoes. These shoes are 








made of a combination of rubber and 
cord, and are ridged for greater safety. 
The rubber holds to dry surfaces, the 
cord to wet surfaces and the ridges give 
a positive grip even where oil, soap, 
grease or gravel are encountered, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers. Sharp 
spikes, to give security on snow and ice, 
are another feature of these ladder 
shoes. The company also supplies re- 
placement treads with rivets 


Nutex Soles 


Soles made of layer on layer of soft, 
felted cotton fibres impregnated with 
latex, under the trade name of Nutex 
Soles, have been developed by the 
Darex Division of the Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. The latex-impregnated soles, 
which are expected to meet with both 
trade and consumer popularity because 
of the growing vogue for color in 
footwear, are said to be resilient and 
light, easy to walk in, with the latex 
impregnation giving them comfortable 
insulation from cold, campness and 
hard pavements, as well as long life 
under service conditions, They are avail- 
able in a wide range of colors including 
Bermuda blue, sunset red, holly green, 
beige, wine, light blue, cork and white. 
The soles have a rich, suede-like finish 
and according to Dewey and Almy, are 
being produced at competitive prices. 
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Rubber CHEMICAL Markets 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 11, 1936 
[All Quotations F.O.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted] 
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Umber, Turkey coo elt 4 @ 04% Soapstone, powdered . ...ton 16.00 @22.00 Mea, GD bcs ceskcact cues lb 
Greens Starch, powdered eo ...cwt. 3.19 @ 3.39 are eee * 
Chrome, light . lh 20 @~ «30 I lomesti . ..ton 16.00 @18.00 TOES Sc cive rae eauuen Ib 
mediun , — ° 21 @ «31 Whiting, comm “4 cial .-ton 17.00 @18.U0 Resin .... a 
Chromium Oxide, bb! It 19 i 20 Colun ..ton 9.00 @14.00 White ... ee 
Guicnet’s Greet 1 English Cliffs stone ...ton 33.00 @43.00 Albasdn ..... ‘sau se 6B COS 
Reds Sussex se eeeee -++e-tOn DE dda a 0% bg ama 
Antimony Witco .... --ton /.00 @ pa 28 eer. eee 57 @ 46n 
crimson, 15/17 lb 8s @- Wood Flour .... ...ton 18.00 @30.00 Flectol-H ... =e 54 @ .65 
sultur free } 48 @ 60 Zinc Carbonate .. onan ae 10%@ 1] Flectol White. or ” 95 @ 1.15 
Indian English ee" 09 @ .10 Zinc Stearate -+--lb.  .26 @ Flectol B.. ..Ib 6.54 @ «65 
Domestic (Maroon) a 1! @ — Neozone .. ; «lb, _ 
Bed anes, Pare ....... Ib 10 @ 12 MINERAL RUBBER oe * - 22 
Rub-Er-Red. f.o.b. Easton.Ib 4@ — Perfectol . : . lb. .67 a 75 
Whites Black Diamond ........ ....ton 27.00 @ - Retardex ... lb am 
Cryptone CB, No. 21....1b 6 @ .06% Genasco, solid (factory)..... ton 25.00 @27.00 Stabilite . . Ib. a @ 62 
Cryptone, No. 19........ Ib 6 @ 06% Hard Hi yéroces DOR sveneneoon ton | Stabilite Alba ............... Ib. 0 @ . 
Cryptone. ZS-2 1} 1l0“4e A Parmr. ieee eas _..ton 31.00 @ We absshvedeaees. cue onion Ib. 55 @ .60 
Cryptone, ZS-8¢ l ; 2@ .10% Pioneer, WIR. SEE se vconnwas ton MOLD LUBRICANTS 
Lithopone Pioneer-granulated .......... ton i . 
Albalith, black label—11 Ib 04%4@ .04% | Qresiions ste eeeeeees ‘ ve eeelb. @ = 
zolith ra 04%4%4@ .04% | COG BORPSCOEE 2c ccedecccscks 06 @ . 
R as 3 Ib. , ve SPECIALTIES CE 6.6.55 $40 640 SUE ake ens Ib. 06 @ .08 
Titanox A } 16 >» .17 A romatics— Rodo . LAUreX ..ceccccccess seeeeeelb, 24 @ .30 
x B Ib (@ 6% Para-Dors No. 5 200 @ — Lubrex Ih Ss @ 30 
Titanox ( ) { : Sunt rT “a ieeeSSb ns b00saneeun i. 35 @ aM Rugs 0, f.o.b Sa! Saeed lb 12 @ .30 
7 ey om mn Pracess Sponge ,|.. merTTererrri  e Ib. — @ 8 Sericite, f.o.b. N. stecenss nn Gane & — 
— “* a - WEEE bxoda teescnavsesaeenen Ib 56 @. .60 Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .lb 06 @ .08 
ZZZ (lead free s%,@ 05: A 
™ we A cote SR es th i a 514 | SOFTENERS FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand Acids PEC OTE ECE PUTT Ib. 26 @ 
Specia l » .05Y% Ac etic, 28%, bbls ----100 Ib. 2.45 @ 2.7( WACK vee e eee e seen eeeeeens Ib. 284e — 
XX Re 4 | ? 51% | USP. bbls 0 lb. 14.00 @ Wee: wéees ceekk be O8Y%Y@ «413 
XX Red—7 54 @ 5% | 6 degrees .....: cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 Brown ..... -eeeelb, =.08 @ .14 
XX Red—78 a sy 66 degrees ton 15.50 @16.50 Duphax .... rer 11 @ — 
XX Red lb 5 a 54 | 
U. S. P.—7, bbls Ib ite 2 in "eee Ib, 15 @ .16 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
K x, blacl c 15 b s a ee 5 2 = BOT san ccccscevvccgpes Ib. O8%@ 11% Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.) .Ib. 034@ 04% 
e label—l¢ 5% @ 05% double pressed...lb. 10 @ .11 Sulfur flour. 
Re label—17 I 54% @ oe. . See sivssanvand doume Ib 09%@ .10% Refined, 100% pure chags).cwt. 2.55 ® 3.15 
St. Joe, bla label b 54 @ 05% | Alkalies Commercial (bags) ....... cwt. 1.60 @ 2.35 
greet re ‘ a 05% | Caustic Soda, 76%...... cwt. 3.60 @ 3.75 5s Cad beet atk ei eeecesee 
1 label 5%4@ 105% | Soda Ash, 58% C.L.....cwt. 2.52 @ — | Vandex ......... lb 

































Crude Rubber 
Latex and Guayule 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Tires and Tubes 


STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY 


O 


F 





THE 





THE RUBBER AGE 









Rim Production 
Automobiles 
Gasoline 
Cotton Prices 








1934: 


Nov 
Dec 


1935 


ay 
‘eb 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
De 


19S¢ 
lan 
Feb 
Mar.* 
Apr.* 
M ° 
lu 
July 
Aug 


Sept 


iV 


* Rev 
Note 


U. S. Imports 
of Crude 


—~— Gross Imports 


ai 

Long Declared 
Tons Value 
301,076 101,843.188 
309,144 185,060,304 
328.056 174,231,331 
396,642 429.7 014 
413,338 505,817,807 
426.258 339,874,774 
439,731 244,854,973 
560,084 239,178,783 
482,082 139,134,330 
497,138 72,918,949 
409,584 31,936,459 
407,817 44,034,064 
449 2 97 898 19 
45 ) 

+e 5 10,47 76 
] 4,974 4 
19. 67 10.8 7A8 
47.27 > 291.24 
45.350 11,801,152 
19.73 ] 16,487 
29 78 7 
31,240 7 8 
46,987 11,666,577 
40,249 10,419,056 
34.659 8.637.048 
35.09 B,742,2 
5, l 

124] »'9 

5 s ; ; 

; 

ised 
tal 


and Exports 
Rubber 





—______—__—__— Re-exports ——_~, ~ 
®°e 
Average Average 7 = 
Declared Declared “= 
Value Total Value _ 
per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 
15.10 4,809 1,921,828 296,267 
26.72 8,772 5,672,319 300,372 
23.71 10,309 6,057 637 317,747 
48.36 14,827 19,847,753 381,815 
54.63 17,671 22,470,583 395,667 
35.60 27,775 24,735,488 6 398,483 
25.03 32,159 18,128,361 7 407,572 
19.15 36,485 16,868,733 4 523,599 
12.89 30,205 9,316,205 13.77 451,877 
6.54 25,595 4,255,472 7.42 471,543 
3.47 20,929 2,015,612 4.30 388.655 
4.82 20.537 2,601,352 5.65 427.280 
9.7 23,848 5,770 } 11.23 425.615 
11.389 3.084,33 12.09 441,746 

7 230 327,672 1.89 ,095 

S6¢ 240,780 12.46 6,724 
21 977 278,229 12.72 38,698 
11.61 845 480.440 11.62 45,426 
11.62 1,868 486,379 11.62 43,482 
11.34 1,096 285,903 11.64 38,639 
8 793 202,402 11.39 28,48 
5 24 153.595 13.10 30,716 
g 489 132.173 12.06 46.498 
11.56 476 130,464 12.23 39,773 
11.12 468 120,438 11.48 34,191 
651 188,518 12.92 34,44( 
4 8 101,793 11.95 4.670 

‘ " 97 19 2 6.596 

é 199.9 14 7 $ 

l ; ) , 1 2X 3 275 

IR4 143 ] 59 43.234 

1.589 g 1¢ 89 

1.9 | 16.47 5 
~ 7.114 {7 3 12 

44 f , 
¢ c ther evis t 








1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
193° 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1935: 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 
1936 
Tan 
Feb. 
Mar 
April 
May 
Tune 
Tuly 
Aug 
Sept 


oO) W 
Note: 


Un 


ited 


States Imports of Guayule, 


Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 


(All 





Ouantities in Long 7 ons) 








Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex ('*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
3,781 1,803,448 517 574,759 6,749 1,642,531 3,853 3,537,810 
4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7,263 3,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 
5,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876.077 
3,075 1,755,685 731 430.855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2.185.579 
1,231 545,175 728 566.964 8,203 2,458,136 3,72 1.787.997 
1,096 347,388 501 422,684 5.907 1,403,244 4,449 1,506.804 

—- -- 1,208 411,692 5.777 1,019,010 4,650 884.355 
- 702 147,403 4.607 616.596 5.085 601.999 

658 2.261.869 5,989 944.895 11.085 1.833.671 
40? 349 4 438.209 4,988 243.752 13.070 3.633.253 
468 8 5 ¢ 188,384 5,747 1,063,126 13,553 3,782,222 
i8 3,245 29 6,09 1,682 407,418 1,048 291,652 
48 8,112 7 7,641 208 33.262 1,287 342,101 
70 11,931 11,706 269 50.657 23 261.668 
91 l 7 18,269 414 71,885 395 391,386 

- g 074 656 133.948 1.667 474.682 

75 14,127 1 34,389 396 4,63 1,459 406,985 

40 f ) 78 70.561 1,427 417.704 

103 19,469 8 ] 32 751 146,548 1,612 522,049 

&8 lé 8 ? l 7 521 114,099 1,472 490.769 

97 18.38 671 767 186.274 1,897 657,311 

9¢ 18,168 14 5 106.676 1.665 579.89 

14¢ 37,147 15 l 64,769 1,761 602,992 

10¢ ) 84 418 85,624 1,80 692,810 
eight given in pounds iry rubber contained in latex 


Total 


1935 figwures 





( 


re 


ised) 


subject to further 


revision, 





a 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 





























7 
(Rubber Manufa turers’ Association statistre raised to : 
100 per cent—All figures in long to 
(All Quantities wn Long Tons) 
: 
———_—___—_ Figures on Monthly Busis ; 
1931 1932 1933 19 1936 
Tat { 28.557 29.648 2? 645* »1190* 47.103 48.506 
Fe 41 4 28,797 1,821 21 bd = 18 36.746 
M 32.788 29 5 17.483* . ( 42,703 
Apr 47 ).6R¢ 321 27.518 25.928 * $.247* 51.897 
Ma 49 3 ) 38 217 0.957 44 18 1 . ). 482 
lune 4 7 7 O1¢ 41.475 1.743 ( * 52,636 
| Vv +1 Ai ) - l 7 9.976 49.614* ° * pes 48,127 
Aug g 8 Se 23.721 44.428 8,7 46.657 
Ss $ ] 3 8 3.847 35,28 7.08 4¢ 0 
0 2 12-977 22.28 428 ° : 
N 2 ) 691 1? 943 23.231 g 23)* iQ* j 78 4 
De 627 9 18.01 28.757* ° 142 j 
I r . 42.98 mn | 7 7* 4 4 # a) | 
a. Revie 
* i 
: 
° ° re . i 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Consumption Consumption 
Produc- % to Produc- % to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tior Tons Crude Stocks* 
1926 180,582 164.500 45.9 23.213 1931 133,351 124,126 33.9 19,257 
1927 189,144 178.471 47.6 24,980 1932Z 75,608 77,504 23.4 16,354 : 
1928 208.516 223,000 50.4 24,785 1933 99,560 81.602 19.9 20,746 
1929 218.954 226,588 48.4 27,464 1934 110,010 100,597 22.2 23,079 
1930 157.967 153,497 40.8 22,004 1935 22,948 112,712 22.7 25,069 4 
4 
————— Figures on Monthly Basis —— — : 
Jan 10,465 11,261 23.9 22,291 July 8,421 8, 39¢ 23.4" 17,810 
Feb 10°07 1374 23.3 22989 Aug. 9,557 8.795 22.4 18.272 
Ma 10,54 9,741 22.9 20,637 Sept 9.04 8.764 23.4 18.260 
Apr 1( 10,466 23.78 18,716" Oct. 11,926 9,662 22.8 19,640 
Ma ] 938 24.2" 18,541 Nov 11,48 84 21.2 21.478 
June 8,59 8.71 24.1" 17,932 Dec ] 307 g l 19.8 25,069 
193¢ 
lan 11,6¢ ) > 20.7 26,145 July 81 2,602 
Fet { 88 7, 36€ 20.1 28,267 Aug ] 3.750 
Ma 10,71 8.767 20.5 29,161 Sey l j 24.950 : 
April 11,382 10,333 19.9 22,274 Oct 
May 11,512 10,396 20.6 22,852 , e. ae  e ' 
June 11,93 11,548 21.9 22,738 De 
* Stocks on hand at the end of month or year 
® Revised 
~ e ° 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines Stattstics) ; 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1934* 1935% 1936 1934® 935* 1936 
Tanuar 9.489 28.062 32,553 August .. 39.105 42 23 46,081 
February 25.310 26,432 27,401 September 4,669 37,862 44,34¢ 
March 30,577 31,997 35,871 October 37.674 41,401 : 
April 32,736 36,082 38,825 November 34.998 35,956 
May 38.071 39,095 42,007 December 30,581 33,734 
Tune i. 36.430 37.890 44.630 om - - - — 
Tuly 37,466 41,209 46,692 Total ...407,106 432,556 : 
* Revised basis of final annual figures issued by Bureau of Mines. 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. ; 
a 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) : 
Total Total Total 
21,863,311  f_- 24.247.28 a Zee 6,261,336 
SSS -covcee 26.001,664 1929 .....- 24,141,502 a? sueses 8,713,962 
BPP ccoces 24,199,524 BPSe scccce 17,364.096 SUEe codeue 12.255.i18 
TES secese 19,700,003 eee 11,253,800 1 ere 18,664,356 
1936 1936: 1936 
January 1,877,448 arr 1,959,425 September 1,104,404 
February 1,260,590 June 1,876,44¢ Octobe 1,846,750 
Marcl 1,840,723 Tuly 1,716,463 MOPORINET 4s 23 -socvees 
a eee 2,258,296 August 934,595 i eee 
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Vew York Market, in Cents per Pound 
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losing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber 
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~—Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929 
g I 


Year 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 


Cents Yerr 
206.60 1914 
141.30 1915 
121.60 1916 

82.04 1917 


Cents Year 
65.33 1918 
65.85 1919 
72.50 1920 
72.23 1921 


Cents Year Cents 
60.15 1922 17.50 
48.70 1923 29.45 
$6.30 1924 26.20 
16.36 1925 72.46 


Average Spot Closing Prices— 


Year 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 








Cents 
48.50 
87.72 
22.48 
20.55 


-——-Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1930—— 


Tan, 
vel 


Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 


Aug. 


sept 


Nov. 


Oct 
Dec. 


Average 
for Year 


1930 1931 1932 
Cents Cents Cents 
15.24 8.34 4.38 
15.85 7.70 4.03 
15.34 7.71 3.35 
14.93 6.43 3.02 
14.24 6.49 3.09 
12.45 35 66 
11.24 6.37 2.29 
9.96 3.63 
8.28 ib 3.84 
8.2 4,27 3.65 
» 01 4.65 3.44 
9.05 4.64 3.24 
11.98 6.17 3.49 


1933 1934 
Cents Cents 
3.08 9.32 
2.95 10.45 
3.01 11.01 
3.56 12.10 
4.95 13.26 
6.15 13.51 
8.01 4.60 
7.31 15.47 
7.30 15.36 
7.64 13.96 
8.66 13.04 
8.87 12.98 
5.96 12.92 


1935 


) 





1936 
Cents 
14.35 
15.48 
15.89 








London Closing 


Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheets 


(In Pence Per Pound) 














36 193¢ 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 
Day Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Day Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. 
i} 4 71h 734 _ a 71) 7% 
| 74) 7% R14 is: .. 7 74) 
| 74 7} 8% 19 7 7% 
4 74 7 +4 &% / er 7% 
5 : 743 8's 1 7; 7+) 743 
6 ‘ - 1% 8% 22 744 743 
7 75% 75% 743 84; 23 74) 7h 
8 75% 7 ti - 24 7 744 7% 
9 75% 7% 8 yj 25 7 7% - 
10 7% 7% 7% S58 26 7% 7% 
11 7 7% 27 74h 84s 
12 7 ve - 73 8 7% 7% 8 
l 75 748 29 7% 8 
14 7S 754 7% 30 7 ti 8 Hs 
15 7% 7h 31 75 8% 
16 a 7+: 7% 
pa Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Month Pence Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
Jan. 2.264 4.429 6.434 6.758 Aug. ... 3.811 7.401 5.696 7.581 
Feb. 2.093 4.920 6.292 7.255 Sept. .. 3.728 7.409 5.508 7.577 
Mar. 2.099 5.136 5.745 7.450 Oct. ... 3.957 6.806 6.130 7.898 
Apr. 2.323 5.712 5.604 7.502 Nov. ... 4.096 6.294 6.308 
May 2.966 6.207 5.822 7.335 Dec. ... 4.200 6.295 6.340 
June 392 6.245 6.027 7.352 Average for 
July 860 7.053 5.801 7.696 Year ... 3.233 6.159 5.976 
~ . >. 
pot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 
Date Oct. Nov. Date Sept. Oct. Nov. Date Sept. Oct. Nov. 
| 1] 12.644 — 11 12.55 -—— 2 12.23 12.22 
2 1 12.53 12.08 12 12.55 - 2 12 12.18 
3 1 12.45 - 13 12.37 24 12. 12.13 
+ 1 12.25 14 12.45 12.45 25 12. 
5 11. 12.48 12.34 15 12.40 12.41 26 12. 12.01 
6 — 12.37 12.27 16 12.37 12.45 27 12.16 
7 12.36 12.35 17 12.38 12.42 28 12.47 12.12 
8 1 12.39 — 18 12.38 - 29 12.55 12.11 
9 1 12.29 12.24 19 12.25 12.35 30 12 12.06 
10 l 12.21 12.14 20 -—— 12.32 31 12.08 
21 12.16 12.25 
Pound — 








Cents Ce-ts 
6.23 11.25 
6.05 12.28 
6.39 12.30 
7.02 11.80 
8.64 11.44 
9.47 12.20 

12. 


——— Average Monthly Price Per 


1935 1936 


Cents Cents 
12.70 11.91 
1258 11.53 
11.63 11.43 
11.73 11.71 
12.25 11.68 
11.89 12,02 
12.26 13,11 


1933 
Cents 
Aue. 2.0 952 
Sept. .. 9.64 


Ce 200 Fe 
Nov. ... 10.04 
Des, «++. 86.37 
Average for 
ie «+ BW 


1934 
Cents 


1935 


Cents 


11.48 
10.80 
11.28 
12.01 
11.99 


11.88 


1936 
Cents 
12.28 
12.31 
12.30 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


; ly in" ng nms/ 


{li Figures Represent Thousai 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


TO THE U. S. 
ON HAND 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT 


E 


a 


RUBBER 


U.S. Tire and Tube Statistics 


AGE 











Mont! 


At ON HAND AFLOAT - AND AFLOAT— 
' . r Figures for Recent Years 
{ ° 5 ; 
el $ ° ! : 4 a 4 ) 31 935 
M 4 8.7 965 48.739 g § «649,362 
: : - ‘ . g 48 1 { 87 50,357 
uN yf | 23a ; 7.77 rt $8,196 
1 4 
yu oie + eget Figures for Recent Months 
\ i ) i 29 ) 
, O rio SHIPMENTS \ rORY 
\ 134 193 ) 16 
' Q 2918 
Q > 96S 
\I 4 - 1,087 
‘ ( M.A \ x j 034 
M \ > 8176 
7,833 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
; a $ $ . 16 
} . omtetedn , \ x 4 ) 793 
At Oct 
Jat , > 
be ) 109 4 
M 
\y 
M AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
| 
+14 ' 15 Figures for Recent Years 
\ ; 
, 
) ) 424 g 17,879 
\ 429 ) 40°94] 
J , 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES Figures for Recent Months 
j - ” _ ) rION SHIPMENTS rORY 
Ate H Ma 9 889 
Ye. | 2 968 
‘ ’ \ 4 8 S 0 
D ° ; 
Ate \ + 6 
| \ 45] 9R9 
ie ) 1 Q 
M J 
\ ; 3 ) { 
M ° ; 
] > - 
| 
\ () Q * 
* 
> | \ is De S ks Or 4 4 4* 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to The Associ 
ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete uy > and 80% 
‘ A AIO . tal * nplete for 1929-193 Beginning 1934, the Ass ition reported its 
Af Af gures to e 97% complete 
- He t anutacturers at end of period indicated 
Se 
thet —E 
N 
Dece 
° > | ° 
Es Automobile Production 
Fel . . 
Ma United States—— Canada 
\ 
M Passenger Passenge Grand 
! ; Total Cars Trucks Total 
fu 28 242.382 196.737 45.64 4.599.944 
\ 929 263,295 207,498 35.797 5,621,715 
s ; 1930 154,192 125,442 28.750 3,510,178 
31 82.621 63.477 19.144 2,472,351 
"7 {flea n s é i 93 60.816 50.718 ).098 1,431,494 
adopte y the D " , s ) . 65 974 5. ess 7 49 1.992.12¢ 
subtr s - . y é Q 162 
from the estimate t 7 7 ) 491 
' Prelit iry es 
rOTAL WORLD STOCKS 7 : 316 
rom “rr ; ‘ ) ) 
AY I) 9 418.317 
lar 4 »* 
Fel . 
_ : | =o "374 
M 4 \ 3 7,448 438,992 
ay + = 2a 
Tune 1.9 © \ o 42 ~ 4 : 27,726 
luly j . 1 9 ® MI Q - 30°57] 
Au t j 149 " : 14 ‘ { pur ' 5.894 7 I 6,406 { 469 55 
Septe 4 4 8,597 475 451,474 
Oct . \ 37 $ 51 
Nove er ‘ ‘ 4 ; Q se } 3 $ . ) 72 
Decer r y Qe78 : ‘ 
Average 17y £77 20 LK 770% Note | S s re esent factory sales ( 1 feures represent 








* Revised 
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1936 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


—BRITISH MALAYA '— 
Gross Exports 





Gross Minus 

Exports Imports 
1923 252,016 181,584 
1924 259,706 151,182 
1925 316,825 158,803 
1926 391,328 240,085 
1927 371,322 188,477 
1928 409,430 259,643 
1929 574,836 411,744 
1930 $47,043 413,167 
193 519.740 394 3 
1932 478.252 385.713 
1933 573.412 406.035 
1934 677 58 
1935 6.7 7 
1934 
Sept ¢ 7,88 4 
Oct. 47,04 819 
Nov 8.759 42,38 
Dec. 5 7 44.2 
1935 
Jan 7,142 1,578 





May 3 3,720 2 3 
June 19,751 7 14 
Tuly 7 7.718 
Aug. 87 78 40,89 
Sept 7 ).418 40,829 


(*) 
rubber 
weight 
a basis 
3,618 ir 


1,274 in 
exporte 
in 1923, 
and 1 t 


étatistics 





Mar 44,77 2.8 4,017 
Apr. $ 

May i g 
June 410 10,253 3,210 
July 47.694 9.454 247 


a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports 
d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
Russia. t—Includ 
g—United Kingdom and French 
h—French imports have been reduced 12 


in monthly statistics. 
ficial statistics of rubber 
Sweden, Denmark and Finiand. 
Spain except in vears prior to 1925 


imports by 


Ceylon? 





1.971 


39 





4 


Germany 





Imports of Crude Rubber 





5 
7k 
ig. 
9 
33, 
59 
38 
49, 
45, 
39, 
45 
54,120 
R99 
4,551 
4,929 
4.790 
5.453 
58 
4.6039 


Soviet 


(Long Tons) 
British 





India & Sara- North 
Burma # wak ¢ Borneo? Siam * 
6,416 5.705 4,237 1,718 
7,6S7 6,699 4,621 2,962 
10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 
9,874 9,155 6.079 4,027 
11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 
10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 
11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 
10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 
8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 
3,888 6.960 4,664 3,451 
4,527 10,874 7555 7.765 
492 7,233 11,103 7.545 
1 134 20.85 8.868 8.051 
294 1,438 839 1.626 
413 1,412 € 1,328 
501 5 94 
991 237 680 2 
2,269 1,630 1,222 2,614 
731 ,887 60 2.288 
701 901 773 2,07 
370 1.895 846 661 
674 2.323 848 752 
1,077 2,03 603 2.869 
80 1.87 1,164 ] ) 
724 759 566 2 
681 1,797 421 8 
2 68 ] 40) f 
2 + 2 l = 
209 17 5990 
1 { g j ) 
{ SHY 
y , 
) $1 84 


D.E.I. 
weignt 


asis 





Long Tons) 








Canada Japan Russia 
(ac) (da) Italy 
6,395 9,753 9.894 
11,746 5,297 6,123 
8,124 21,713 3,906 
9,207 934 6,430 
13,277 .372 8.489 
14,299 571 8,764 
19,683 ,117 11,412 
20,229 125 9.809 
26,405 20,521 11,381 
30,447 25,621 12,433 
35,453 34,284 17,169 
28,793 33,039 18,639 
25.201 43,483 10,149 
20.917 56.027 14.469 
19,332 66.831 19,341 
a7 7 Vn 
2,710 4.421 1,582 4.624 
3.929 5.429 35 - 
1,435 3,373 1,831 187 
1,319 4,484 1,298 823 
2.814 4,453 916 7 
1,604 590 1.696 
219 4799 a ¢£ * ‘ - 
4.389 4. ; 2. 4 
; 7 112 2,500* 
1.759 4355 ” 
1.900 2? 786 4 
1,811 5. 1.376 
1.079 4, 9 3.251 
2,221 5,531 $.220 
2,042 4,567 2,427 
2,274 5,126 1,733 
3,781 4,305 7; 9000* 
393 4, * 000* 


not deducted 
e—Ol- 
luding Norway. 
exports to 


net 


t10n 











DUTCH 
Tava & 
Madura 
32,930 
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weight. 
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comes available. 
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provisional ; 


EAST INDIES §& 


Other 
D.E.I. 


Sumatra 


E. Coast 


— 
7 
we 
a 

> 

’ 
J 
In 





3,995 

3.840 5,51 
1,705 1,022 
172 3.807 
2,184 792 
2.688 —807 
2,930 875 
2,498 2,670 
6,482 636 
7,958 2,243 
9.445 3,022 
10,635 2,924 
11,009 2,220 
9.519 2.851 
11,166 1,243 
== 4 4 4 
; 9 
98 272 
1,065 446 
579 17597 
42 13/ 

28 413 
99> 

; 71 

449 4 
1.074 287 
en 9 
799 106 
1.033 39 
1 7 38 
698 103 
713 83 
7&9 4? 
514 471 





_ 
toto 
1© 


5 ee heel | 
W"~OBHAwOwWowwt 





6. 
6.360 
7,262 
7,831 

12,418 
1.878 

89] 
)49 
853 
780 
800 
g70 
1.030 
1000 
1 20¢ 
1.359 





Amazon All 


Valley 





Other * 
7,856 
9,065 





SON Fs sue ee 
= 1% 
20 


1¢ 

10.999 

1 4 

} 
630 741 
432 7&9 
R15 774 
745 604 
548 185 
eA pn 
793 4 
17 } 
$4 1,276 

7sn 1.4 
64 767 
] 344 
l 410 
79 603 
500* 667 
500* 323 
son* 495 
500* 989 
500* 624 











; 


WwW 






orld 


Total ' 


406, 
429, 


343 
371 
300 
396 
409 





immediately it 


415 
366 


57,8 3. 1 
42.446 54,497 80,3 6.688 23,165 

46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
55,297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653.794 
65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853.894 
69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
73.851 91.861 149.659 18.394 7883 2.737 846.312 
Q7 4 12.058 173.470 20,170 8903 2985 1,008,663 
7.479 78,362 135,247 29,949 11,125 5,055 856,245 
5 10.738 14.688 1.665 64 22? 87.713 
5 6,643 5.556 1,413 840 401 68.535 
7.621 7,123 3.338 2.356 1,017 334 76,676 
865 2.9353 12.3534 2.956 1.035 239 8.033 
3.212 5.371 8.704 2.630 1.196 460 74.719 
4,395 7,663 15,194 2,076 36 254 4,154 
5.592 7.950 7.973 1.472 40 $26 66.855 
5.574 6,873 12,683 2,827 963 185 74,957 
6,217 7,931 21,058 2,138 832 5 76,920 
5,698 8,258 14,168 2,021 659 393 72,416 
899 5.664 8 373 2.015 427 40 70,162 
4.661 6,923 8.875 2,451 1,150 442 74,541 
+,089 8 422 2,248 1,017 19 73,107 
7 8 = 16.432 748 1,24 4 73,371 
3724 3.963 511 392 36 g 62.802 
1 2 34 4.911 29 53 61,42 
4.315 7 70 2,449 1,606 613 61,463 
1.789 $ l 79 892 ] l 832 62,764 
Q 8.949 553 .. 86 68,230 
12 $17 1 ( )3 58.365 
g 743 340 5% { 786 
577 1 14,3 73 4 { f 
1 g, 737 { 81,833 
} 5 j ] )?4 7 9 ) 70,046 
{ 1 1 ) 98 5( 1.( 187 
y ¥ * * 964 1. - * Qn 
are chiefly wet native rubber, which reduced about one-third in 
v remilling; rubber exported as latex not inciuaed which on a 
$ poun per gallon amounted to 2.342 tons in 1923, 1.008 tons in 
tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926. 84 tons in 1927, 1.459 tons in 1928, 
t in 929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (*) Calculated from official 
statistics of principal consuming countries. viz.. United States, United 
France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. and includes guayule 
(*) This total includes the third column tor British Malaya, ‘Gross 
minus ports,”’ and all the fi »s shown for the other territories 

s provisional: final figure will shown when availz 

AND REPRESENT FINAL FicGeri 
. > . . . . ’ . 
into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
Scandi Czecho 

Australi Belgium Nether- navia slovakia World 
(cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (abed) lotal 


,808 
409 
,620 
.222 
,173 
,203 
27 


7,957 


.768 


638 
44° 


,641 
618 
2,803 


,389 


per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to basis of 
* United States imports of guayule are included in this compila- 
final figure will be shown 


be 
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ADVERTISING PAGES AEMOVED 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section “i CM 
J 


of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
disted the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 


YY EZ a 


jet 


we 


THE RUBBER AGE 


If what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials _ 





ACCELERATORS— 


Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.—A-1, A-7, 
A-l1l, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectol A, Oxynone 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Laboratories Div 


1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohiec 








AERO BRAND 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





RATES 


for Listings in this Section 
s 


$5.00 per listing per month. 


10% Discount if 2 listings per month 


are used. 


15% Discount for 3 or more listings 


per month, 


Copy Subject to Style Regulations. 


No cuts accepted. 


CATALPO—The universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 




















CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stock Ss Carried At All Times 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 














ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 25 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





CABOT CERTIFIED 
CARBON BLACK 
“Spheron” 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


77 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 











CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Lates 
Antiezidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 





CARBON BLACK— Aerfoted 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
unitormity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 














CHEMICALS and Mineral! 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 

Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 














ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 





CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose. Maa- 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 




















CALCENE—The Ideal low 
avity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, OHIO 





CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @ Akron @® Chicago 





COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosenbank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 
Agents in Principal Cities 

















CARBON BLACK— Micronex 
the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 











CARBON BLACK 


DISPERSO... the specially de- 
veloped Carbon Black that gives 
BETTER DISPERSION. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
295 Madison Ave., New York 








COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Second National Building 
Akron, Ohteo 





THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page 

















